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PER ANGUSTA AD AUGUSTA. 


BY ELLICE HOPKINS. 








“This wrong has ever been, this sin 
Will last the world out,” do men cry? 
“Nature herself pleads a necessity.”’ 


But thou, trust thou the law within; 
By that supreme reality 
Dare thou to give all history the lie. 


Yea, by that uncreated light, 
Whereof this solid earth and sky 
Are but the fitful shadows cast on high: 


Rise up and cry, supreme in right, 
“This wrong is dead and damned to-day 
Though through all ages it had held its sway!” 


And broken though thine arm, thy spear 
Naught but a bruiséd straw, yet smite 
The ancient regent lie in all men’s sight; 


And though men flout at thee and jeer, 
A gnat that buzzes up against a wall 
Of rock in hopes to beat it to its fall; 


Though stronger grow the wrong each day, 
And though beneath its iron feet 
It pound thee small, and all thine ends defeat ; 


Yet shall the world confused, astray, 
Grow polar to thee, slowly taught, 
And crystal out a Cosmos round thy thought. 


———__ —eoo- - ————_- 


THE NEW CIRCLE OF READERS. 


As winter approaches, the usual letters 
of inquiry begin to appear-—through pub- 
lic and private channels—as to courses of 
reading for women. Lists of books are ask- 
ed for, lists of authors; there are inquir- 
ies as to the best encyclopedias, the best 
works on the history of music. on the con- 
stitution of the United States, on the Nor- 
man Conquest, on the life of Marie An- 
toinette. The ‘tsociety to encourage study 
at home” among women was never so busy, 
I suppose; while the similar society for 
men proved a failure. No one can pass 
through the crowded halls of any of our 
colleges for women without thinking of 
one fact rarely mentioned as one of their 
results,—the rapid creation of a large body 
of educated readers among women. In the 
delightful library of Wellesley College, a 
library as large as was the Harvard College 
library in my time, and better selected,--the 
result of large expenditure by an unusually 
acute and well-informed man, and now sus- 
tained by the annual expenditure of far 
more money than was spent upon the Har- 
vard library of thirty years ago—one may 
see at any time twenty-five or thirty studi- 
ous girls, constantly changing as the day 
goes on. They are free to go wherever they 
please, to make acquaintance with books, 
inside and outside, at will. It is a new 
thing in the history of the world, and in- 
dicates influences that must mould the in: 
tellectual tastes of a continent. 

Grant that with these young woinen, as 
with young men, the arduous practical 
duties of life will be apt to crowd reading 
into a small place, in future years. No 
matter; within that place its tone will be 
higher, its standards better. There is be- 
ing developed the most inexhaustible and 
unappeasable of all demands—next to that 
for human love—the demand for thought 
and knowledge. The appetite for bodily 
food, being the condition of human exist- 
ence, may contend with this in force, but 
is self-limited and easily assuaged, while 
the other is boundless. In the university 
town where I live, there is many a young 
man who is daily putting his body on half 
rations, and perhaps really impairing his 
health by abstinence, that he may feed his 
mind. The late Robert Carter —a man 
gifted with great knowledge and with lit- 
erary skill, yet almost unknown to fame— 
used to describe an occasion in his boy- 
hood, when he and his mother. were re- 





duced to such poverty that they had but 
fifty cents left and did not know whence 
their next money was coming. They were 
going out to buy food, when they passed 
a certain book-stall whose charms they 
never could resist, and there they became 
absorbed in an old copy of Spenser's 
‘*Faerie Queene.” It cost fifty cents, and, 
after mutual consultation, they agreed that 
they would rather lave it than anything 
else that their money could buy; so they 
purchased the book, sat up all night read- 
ing it, and paid twenty-four hours of star- 
vation as the price, before relief came. It 
is useless to compare the mental and bod- 
ily needs; it is enough to say that every 
studious girl is adding to her life a new 
and insatiable demand, as compared with a 
European peasant-woman or the inmate of 
a Turkish harem. 

Will the change bring out great works 
of intellectual achievement? None can 
tell. Such works follow a law of their 
own, which none can trace. The three 
women in the world’s history who have 
been recognized by men as the peers of 
their best contemporaries in the depart- 
ment of literature they chose, are the 
Greek Sappho, the French *‘George Sand” 
and the English ‘George Eliot.” One of 
these lived in a land whose women were 
strictly subordinated; and neither of the 
two others had the full early opportunities 
or full reward of men. Many others have 
produced works approaching genius, or 
even justly entitled to that name; but it is 
only of these three that the intellectual 
place is unequivocal. Yet they all wrote 
under disadvantages ; and that any advan- 
tages will secure works of like genius can 
never be predicted. But that higher in- 
tellectual tastes can be secured is very cer- 
tain; and it is the whole tendency of the 
present system to produce these. A hun- 
dred years hence, the historians of Amer- 
ica will doubtless trace the distinct influ- 
ence of the higher education of women, as 
they already trace that of the common- 
school system, on the mental training of 
the American people. T. W. H. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN ENG- 
LAND. 








BY EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D. 


A meeting was lately held in England, 
unnoticed by our daily newspapers, which 
yet was of more importance than most of 
the political meetings, concerned with 
questions of temporary interest, to which 
they give so much prominence. 


This was the Sixteenth Co-operative 
Congress, held at Derby. In its proceed- 
ings we find the latest public report of an 
important movement which is already ex- 
erting a most beneficial effect upon the 
working classes of Great Britain. 

The co-operative movement is interesting 
as being one of the few socialist movements 
which aim at solving the problem of pover- 
ty, and the relations of capital and labor, 
without any attack on existing social insti- 
tutions, or any demand for State aid or in- 
terference. From the very fact that it is es- 
sentially « movement for organized seif- 
help under existing conditions. and there- 
fore a quiet and undemonstrative one, its 
character and progress are less widely 
known than they deserve to be. 

The co-operative movement grew out of 
the socialist agitation so popular thirty or 
forty years ago. ‘he experiments of Owen 
at Lanark, and of the Brook Farm and 
similar associations in America, were the 
best known of the attempts to embody 
these views. 

All these eftorts failed because they un- 
dertook too much. They aimed at com- 
pletely reconstructing social and industrial 
life. and accomplishing at one stroke the 
work of an age of gradual progress. Their 
underlying principles have, nevertheless, 
worked on in many ways and directions, 
and one of their results is the movement in 
question. A full account of its rise is given 
in G. J. Holyoak’s ‘-History of Co-opera- 
tion in England,” and ‘History of the 
Equitable Pioneers of Rochdale.” 

‘The *‘Equitable Pioneers” was the title 
assumed by a society of weavers at Roch- 
dale, in the north of England, who organ- 
ized the first successful co-operative store 
in 1844 The whole movement in England 
in its present shape has resulted from an 
extension of their effort by the organiza- 
tion of similar centres elsewhere, and their 
combination into one central association. 

The secret of the success of the ‘Pio- 
neers” was that, while recognizing the far- 
reaching influence of the principle of co- 
operation, they contented themselves by 
introducing first the narrow end of the 
wedge. In forming a co-operative store, 
they began with that department of busi- 
ness which experience has shown to be the 
most easy to re-organize, that of distribu- 
tion. 

The essential bases of 2 co-operative store 
are two; first, the division of profits be- 
tween all concerned in making them; sec- 
ond, cash dealings. No credit is given in 
any transactions. 

The way in whicha co-operative store is 
usually formed is as follows: A number of 





working people unite to subscribe a small 
capital, and form a body of shareholders. 
When a suflicient amount is subscribed, a 
meeting is held, and a committee of man- 
agement appointed ‘This committee en- 
gages the store, the manager, clerks, etc., 
and business is begun. There are stated 
meetings of the shareholders to receive the 
reports of the committee, and discuss all 
questions affecting the business. Every 
customer is credited with the amount of 
his purchases. At the end of the year, af- 
ter paying expenses, and interest on the 
sharenolders’ capital, the profits are divid- 
ed according to fixed proportion between 
the customers, managers, and employés. 
The goods are sold at ordinary retail prices, 
for cash only. Each customer receives a 
dividend of a certain per cent on the 
amount of his purchases. The employés 
receive a percentage on their salaries. As 
arule, the shareholders receive interest on- 
ly on their capital at five per cent; om 
profit beyond that they reeeive as a divi- 
dend on purchases. ‘This dividend is paid 
only partly in cash. Part, sometimes the 
whole, is paid in the form of shares, which 
thenceforth draw interest and give a vote. 
Thus the whole body of customers become 
virtually partners in the undertaking. 

To appreciate the value of these co-op- 
erative stores to their members, we must 
contrast them with the state of things 
which they replaced. ‘The workmen in the 
manufacturing districts of England were 
almost always in debt. It was the policy 
of a retail store to give credit, so as to keep 
its customers from going to other stores. 
Moreover, this enabled the workingmen to 
spend their money at the public house, or 
elsewhere, and so, for the time, to live be- 
yond their means. ‘The Rochdale workmen 
were so widely and deeply in debt that it 
led frequently to a hopeless recklessness, 
as they saw no way of extricating them- 
selves. At the same time, short weight 
and poor quality of supplies was sure to be 
the rule under these circumstances. 

The co-operative store gave full measure, 
good quality, and no credit. ‘The habit of 
keeping out of debt alone was a great gain. 
Then, while being better served, a little 
capital was involuntarily accumulating. 
When the workman found himself not on- 
ly out of debt, but credited wirh five, ten, 
or twenty pounds, he began to understand 
that it might be possible to better his con- 
dition. Many anecdotes are told of the ef- 
fect thus produced ; of the triumphant sur- 
prise of one'‘man at receiving as a dividend 
the first £5 note he had ever possessed. A 
woman who was urged to draw out her 
capital of £40 because the store was tein- 
porarily embarrassed, answered, “If it 
breaks, it will only take its own. It saved 
that £40 for me; I should never have had 
it but for the store.” 

As women can be members of a store, it 
not unfrequently happened that the wife 
of a drinking husband, trading at the store, 
accumulated savings in her own name. 
The man, when drunk, would try to draw 
them, and be refused. By resorting toa 
process of law he conld secure them, but 
usually, when sober, he let it pass, and 
tacitly acquiesced in his wife's providence. 

Moreover, the attendance upon the meet- 
ings of the shareholders, usually enforced 
by a fine for non-atiendance, led to a 
knowledge of business, a degree of sovial 
and economic education, which produced a 
great effect. In all these ways, by remov- 
ing the possibility of going into debt, by 
adding the stimulus of finding capital ac- 
cumulate without perceptible effort, and 
by serving as educational centres, the co- 
operative stores have revolutionized the 
habits and conditions of large bodies of 
working people. 

The suevess of the Rochdale store was so 
great that its example has been widely fol- 
lowed. The returns of the Registrar Gen- 
eral of England for the year 1882, laid be- 
fore the Congress, showed that at the end 
of that year there were 1,145 co-operative 
stores, with 666,958 members, and their 
sales for 1882 amounted to £19,311,607. 
about ninety-six and a half millions of dol- 
lars. The returns of the Registrar Gen- 
eral for 1883 were not then published, but 
it was estimated by those best acquainted 
with the movement that they would show 
a large increase. 

The stores at first were exclusively re- 
tail stores, buying in open market from 
wholesale houses. 'The success of each 
largely depended upon the judgment of 
its buyer. To guarantee to all stores the 
service of skill beyond their individual 
power to command, the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society was organized. ‘This 
Society employs a body of skilled buyers 
who purchase direct from the producers 
all over the world. It supplies all affiliat- 
ed societies at the ordinary wholesale price. 

The mechanism of the ‘‘Wholesale”’ is 
the same as that of the retail societies. It 
is managed by a Committee of Manage- 
ment elected by the stores. It holds quar- 
térly meetings at which its balance sheets, 
ete., are laid before the delegates of the 
stores, and its proceedings are discussed 
by them. Its profits at the end of the year 
are divided as a dividend upon the pur- 
chases of the stores. 

There is a Scotch Wholesale and an 
English Wholesale. There is also a Central 
Board composed of managers and officers 
elected by the members of the whole so- 
ciety, which carries on the propagandist 
work of the movement. It publishes its 
organ, the Co-operative News. holds an an- 
nual congress, publishes tracts, and organ- 
izes meetings and conferences. A Women’s 
League has been formed to interest the 
women connected with the stores, and en- 
list their aid. 

There is also a ‘Guild of Co-operators” 








in London, of which Mr. Thos. Hughes 
was one of the active founders, with which 
many university men are connected. A 
very active interest in this, as in other so- 
cial movements, has grown up in both Uni- 
versities, but especially at Oxford. A con- 
ference was recently held there in Oriel 
Hall. of Oriel College. Delegates of co- 
operative societies met the men of the col- 
leges who were interested in the subject. 

Many Oxford men take part in the work 
as lecturers and writers, under the aus 
pices of the London ‘*Guild of Co-opera- 
tors.” Mr. Sedley ‘Taylor, of Oxford, who 
has recently published a book on ‘Profit 
Sharing,” presided on the first day of the 
Derby Congress, and made the opening ad- 
dress. Mr. Hughes, Mr. Holyoak, Mr. 
Ackland, and other well-known men were 
among the speakers. 

It will naturally be asked, If the advan- 
tages of the co-operative store be so great, 
why has not the movement spread more 
rapidly, and attracted more general atten- 
tion? 

The answer to this question may be gath- 
ered from the experience of those engaged 
in it, as reported in their speeches and 
writings. Co-operation in practice involves 
more than a mere question of economy. It is 
based on a way of regarding things, and a 
consequent mode of action, not only differ- 
ent from, but opposed to. the ordinary 
business principle of competition. ‘The 
old proverb, ‘*The buyer has need of a 
hundred eyes, the seller has need of but 
one,” expresses the spirit of retail compet- 
itive trade. ‘The co-operative view is that 
seller and buyer are engaged in a common 
work. ‘The demand of the customer is the 
foundation and life of trade. He is enti- 
tled toa share of the profits his demand 
creates. It is also the interest of the 
seller to accord it to him, because this is a 
legitimate way to increase and hold cus- 
tom, doing away with the need of resort- 
ing to underselling, bonuses, unfair repre- 
sentations of quality, and other more or 
less questionable ways of building up a 
business. ‘The interest of the two parties 
being identical, there is no motive for any- 
— but honesty and honor in their deal- 

ngs. 

But when this principle is fully recog- 
nized, long experience has been needed 
slowly to work out the best mode of em- 
bodying it in practice. For example, 
where the interest of the customer has 
only been consulted by lowering the retail 
price of goods, as in the “Civil Service 
Supply Association” of London, a large 
business has been buiit up, a certain econ- 
omy realized, and there the matter has 
ended. Better results are obtained by the 
plan adopted by the mass of co-operative 
stores above described. by which the ecus- 
tomers receive a dividend, or become 
shareholders and partners in tlge business. 

As the stores are almost universally got 
up by working men, their participation in 
their affairs makes the store a centre for 
their education in social and economic 
questions, and a powerful agency for de- 
veloping habits of thrift, knowledge of 
business, and appreciation of the far- 
reaching principles involved in co-opera- 
tion. 

And this co-operative education has been 
requisite to hold the members to their 
work during the gradual, often discourag- 
ing process of building up a store. In the 
beginning, the co-operative stores were at 
a disadvantage from their very organiza- 
tion. ‘The openness of their affairs, the 
publication of their failures, mistakes, and 
mismanagement, the want of secrecy in 
plan and execution, the slowness of coun- 
sel, absence of one quick, keen, individual 
interest ut the head, their neglect of the 
ordinary means of attracting and bribing 
custom, their whole mechanism, told 
against their success. ‘The very elements 
of their ultimate higher suecess were in 
the beginning sources of weakness, until 
the art of utilizing them was gradually 
worked out. 

In fact, this art is the great achievement 
accomplished by the thirty years of work 
that have elapsed since the first store 
was started. It has been embodied in 
“Manuals” and handbooks of detail. 

Many stores have been established as 
“co-operative” that have had nothing of 
co-operation but its name, and the failure 
of which has nevertheless tended to dis- 
credit the name. Even now one of the 
speakers at the Congress said, “It is great- 
ly to be regretted that so many small in- 
dependent co-operative societies should 
have been established in remote agricultu- 
ral villages, for failing. as they usually 
do, after a brief existence, during which 
nearly every co-operative principle is ig- 
nored, they form a disastrous precedent 
for the people.” 

Another reason for the slow growth of 
co-operation is to be found in its tendency 
to equalize profits. It offers no tempta- 
tion to those who, by pusition or disposi- 
tion, are able and desirous to build up a 
large or rapid fortune by the ordinary 
process of ‘skimming the cream” from the 
labor of others. The extensive distribu- 
tion of profits renders it impossible for 
any one person to build up a great fortune 
out of the most successful co-operative 
business. It conduces to general well-be- 
ing, but discourages great individual suc- 
cess. Itis, therefore, essentially a move- 
ment for self-help among the masses who 
neither by position nor ability are likely 
to seize the prizes of life. ‘*For one and 
for all” might be its motto, instead of 
‘Every man for himself.” In the variety 
of conditions necessary to its success 
we find a sufficient reason for the gradual 
progress of the movement. 

(Concluded on Page 380.) 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS has pub- 
lished a new volume of poems. 

Miss KATE FieLp is winning praises 
from the press for her lectures on Mor- 
monism. 

ELIZABETH S. CHADBOURNE has accept- 
ed the position of teacher of Elocution at 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Mrs. GOUGAx will attend the Woman 
Suffrage Convention at Des Moines, Iowa, 
November 27 and 28. 

Mrs. A. S. Dunrway has been speaking 
for the Republicans in Washington Terri- 
tory during the campaign just closed, and 
has met with a most cordial reception. 


Mrs. C. M. SEVERANCE has beautified 
the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL with a 
magnificent bunch of pampas grass, sent 
from her western home. 

BARONESS LIONEL NATHAN DE ROTHS- 
CHILD has left about $500,000 to various 
charities. Her personal estate in England 
amounted to $1,500,000. 

Miss EUGENIE JOHN, the German novel- 
ist who has become so famous under her 
nom de plume of Elsie Marlitt, is said to 
have been an opera singer. 

Miss AMELIA B. EDWARDs first appear- 
ed in print at seven years old. She com- 
bines the characters of novelist and archex- 
ologist. She has a handsome head, and a 
pretty, gentle, and expressive face. 

ELIZABETH BOYNTON HARBERT has re- 
tired from the charge of the department in 
the Inter-Ocean entitled ‘‘Woman’s King- 
dom,” which for the past seven years she 
has edited ably and well. 

Mrs. JOHN JACOB ASTOR and Miss 
CATHARINE L. WOLFE, of New York city, 
are still earnest in their efforts to establish 
at Florence a college where Awerican 
women can study Italian art. 

Mrs. AMy ‘TALBOT DUNN, whose char- 
acter-lecture ‘*Zekle’s Wife” won high and 
deserved praise, returns to the lecture- 
field after a year lost by ill-health. Her 
engagements will be made by the Central 
Lyceum Bureau, Indianapolis, Ind. 

MADAME JOHANNA SpyRr is said to be 
the best living German writer for children. 
Miss Lucy Wheelock of Chauncey Hall 
School has translated, and Lothrop & Co. 
have published, a series of her most 
charming tales, under the title of ‘“‘Red 
Letter Stories.” 

Mrs. CARRIER, of Montreal, having 
been left a widow subsequent to her hus- 
band’s heavy failure, when he paid fifty 
cents on the dollar, recently, out of her 
savings and earnings, paid her husband’s 
creditors another dividend of 20 per cent. 





Miss KATE SANBORN. who is now at 
Hanover, N. H., will bein Boston at Ho- 
tel Winthrop from Dec. 10 to Dec. 22. 
She has prepared a new lecture on the 
**Wit and Wisdom of Women,” which she 
will read at Ladies’ Literary Clubs in and 
about this city. 

Miss O’BRIEN, daughter of the Irish ag- 
itator, has written an article denouncing 
Americin cities, and especially New York, 
as homes for the Irish immigrants to Amer- 
ica. She describes the filth of the streets, 
the narrow space into which thousands of 
human beings are packed, and the neglect 
of provision for the health and decent liy- 
ing of the poorer classes. 

JACQUELINE ROBINS, one of the neglect- 
ed heroines in the history of France, has 
lately had a statue erected to her memory 
at St. Omer. During the siege of that 
place by Prince Eugene and the Duke of 
Marlborough, in 1710, Jacqueline Robins 
volunteered to pass the enemy’s lines and 
procurepecessaries. She succeeded in do- 
ing so several times, and enabled the town 
to continue the defence until the allies 
were forced to raise the siege. ‘The statue 
is erected near the old tower of St. Bertin, 
which overlooks the ramparts. 

Mrs. L. J. KNOWLES, of Worcester, Ms., 
leaves her estate at Worcester, valued at 
$25,000 or $30,000, to be used in the promo- 
tion of art education in Worcester (her 
object being a cultivation of a love and 
taste for art in the community), and $25,- 
000 to the city of Worcester for a ward in 
the City Hospital for poor women and 
children afflicted with incurable diseases, 
or for a lying-in ward. Ske also be- 
queathes $10,000 to the National Council of 
Congregational Churches for the aid of 
aged or disabled ministers or their wid- 
ows and orphans; $5,000 to the American 
Board, and $10,000 to Ripon College, Wis., 
for the endowment of the president’s chair, 
provided an equal amount is raised for the 
same purpose within the next two years. 
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NATIONAL HOUSEKEEPING. 


Editors Woman's Journal - 

How proud we have been of the course 
of the JouRNAL during the campaign 
which is ended! The noble voices of no- 
ble women, giving no uncertain sound 
upon the question of ethics in government, 
have shown the stand which may be ex- 
pected of one-half the race when that half 
shall hold the balance of power. 

As Mr. Higginson says, ‘*It was an ethi- 
eal school for a large number of men and 
women.” Besides that, it was a lesson in 
national housekeeping. The campaign 
has had an influence in making me a more 
ardent woman suffragist than ever. If, as 
Bishop Spalding declares in the North 
American Review, **women are the most 
religious, the most moral, the most sober 
portion of the American people,” it is high 
time that this element be utilized in poli- 
ties. And this on the ground of expedi- 
ency as well as morals. Material interests 
take care of themselves, but moral inter- 
ests need to be sacredly guarded. Here is 
an offensive campaign in which mud and 
filth are thrown regardless of whom they 
defile. How disastrous is the effect on the 
young to read the political papers! Then 
there have been parades and demonstra- 
tions greater in number and more profuse 
in expenditure than any republic has ever 
before witnessed. How many men whose 
families were suffering for the actual nec- 
essaries of life have trifled away days and 
weeks at club-rooms, or lounged in bar- 
rooms, with all their low associations, **for 
their country’s good”! 

Every campaign club has had large ex- 
penses collectively, while the individual 
tax has been exorbitant. Witness torch- 
light parades, with helmets, plumes, rega- 
lia, banners, lanterns and electric lights. 
Witness bands of music, trips from one 
city to another, costly campaign docu- 
ments and party machinery, efforts made 
in every way to attract through display 
and excitement. instead of through appeals 
to reason. The amount spent on tawdry 
glitter befits an empire where a ruler de- 
sires to hold his children in subjection by 
barbaric attractions, or the processions of 
savages with their paint and feathers. 

In the city of New York alone, it is com- 
puted that nearly two million dollars have 
been spent directly for campaign purposes. 
But this does not begin to cover the actual 
cost. It is computed also, that every pa- 
rade of 10,000 strong has shortened fifty 
lives. Exposure while under excitement 
has resulted fatally, not only to members 
in the procession, but to spectators. Busi- 
ness has been blocked, employers and em- 
ployees alike have lost time and money, to 
the great detriment of money and morals. 
In fact, the only gainers have been manu- 
facturers of baubles, keepers of saloons, 
winning gamblers, and those few official 
victors to whom belong the spoils. 

Now this national housekeeping would 
be vastly improved under woman's eco- 
nomic management. No intense feminine 
susceptibilities can equal in acrimony what 
we have just passed through. And who 
can doubt that woman’s horror of moral 
impurity would elevate the whole tone of 
the election, rebuke vice, and lessen the 
wear and tear of the campaign? 

These are the arguments of expediency. 
Those of moral right, now grown to moral 
necessity, have been iterated and reiterated 
in your valuable columns. 

HEsSTER M. POOLE. 

Metuchen, N. J., Nov. 10, 1884. 
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BRETHREN AND SISTERS, 








HOLYOKE, MAss., Noy. 11, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I was pleased to read the letter from 
Wisconsin signed Alura Collins in your 
paper of the 9th inst. She was right in 
resenting having an audience of teachers 
addressed as “gentlemen,” when two- 
thirds were women. But if she will come 
to Massachusetts I will take her to an as- 
sociation of religious people who have 
met to hear from a number of churches 
two-thirds of whose members are women. 
I refer to the Westfield Baptist Associa- 
tion, which meets every September® 

According to the minutes of that associ- 
ation, many of these churches have sent 
lady delegates to represent them, but not a 
woman was invited to read the letter from 
the church from which she was a delegate. 
One of the churches has a lady clerk. The 
reports are all read as they are called, one 
from every church. They all begin, 
‘Dear brethren.” No sisters are named, 
though we all know how many more wom- 
en than men belong tothechurch. Three- 
fourths of the audience to whom these let- 
ters are read are the sisters of those 
churches, and of the church where the 
meeting is held. The ladies of the last- 
named church are working hard at getting 
the dinner ready down in the vestry, with 
the good smell of coffee and tea coming 
up into the audience-room. At the same 
time the whole audience are ‘‘dear breth- 
ren.” 

Then follow sermons and discussions 








how to promote religion in the communi- 
ty, how to have the Lord’s day better ob- 
served, and many similar questions, but 
no woman is ever asked to give her opin- 
ion. Itis all the “‘dear brethren.” ‘The 
sisters can learn at home, I suppose. Yet 
the Baptists are, generally speaking, as 
liberal in their views as a great many other 
people. But they do not stop to think 
how comic that “dear brethren” sounds, 
when the sisters have done as much to 
promote the welfare of the church as they 
have. Some of the sisters might perhaps 
suggest to the brethren how to get more 
to attend the Lord’s house. They have 
the love of their fellow-beings at heart as 
much. When we write to those we love, 
we generally address the whole family, 
saying, *‘Dear father and mother, dear 
brothers and sisters.” To outsiders we 
say, *‘Dear friends,” if there are more than 
one. 

But time will change all things, and I 
am glad that Miss Willard said what she 
did. I even hope that religious conven- 
tions will yet recognize the fact that there 
are sisters as well as brothers in Christ. 

HANNAH WILDE. 
eee — 
PRACTICAL DRESS REFORM. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Ihave Dress-Reform on the brain just 
now. I usually have some hobby on the 
brain; and it has to have its run like ty- 
phoid fever, though for a longer period. 
“It is good always to be zealously affected 
in a good cause,” saith the best of books. 
“Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh,” with voice and pen. 
When I find something really good, which 
others can kave if they will, I cannot be 
content to enjoy it alone. I want to make 
it known that others may be benefited. 
There is power in testimony. 

There is need of many witnesses on 
behalf of dress-reform. How little we 
have of this. ‘Those who have been eman- 
cipated from the thraldom of whalebone, 
steel, and bands, and know the delights of 
a dress which affords perfect freedom of 
action and ease of motion, neither pressing 
upon the internal organs nor dragging 
upon the hips, ought to use their influence 
to persuade others to adopt the same meth- 
od of dress. 

When the reform began on the outside, 
i.e , when the repellent Bloomer costume 
was inaugurated, skirts of extreme short- 
ness and drawers of the same material 
drawn closely around the ankles, reminded 
one of the pantalettes worn by girls fifty 
years before. Women of taste and refine- 
ment could rarely be induced to wear such 
anunbecoming costume, and one that drew 
upon the wearer so much notice and ridi- 
cule. Then there followed a change (was 
it an improvement?) — instead of print 
and gingham bloomers there were suitings 
in plain colors and heavier material; the 
pants were open at the bottom, and the 
outer garments were made so like those of 
the opposite sex that really it was some- 
times a puzzle to know to which gender 
the wearer belonged—masculine or femi- 
nine. ‘This never became popular; women 
as a rule preferred being charged meta- 
phorically with ‘wearing the breeches” 
rather than donning them in reality. 

Yet there was an intense longing in the 
‘hearts of thousands who would not saeri- 
fice their womanly garb, for a reform of 
some kind. We might specify the methods 
devised ; the organization of a society, the 
resolutions adopted, the experiments made, 
the failures experienced, before there real- 
ly came a reform worthy of acceptance, 
adapted to women’s real needs, beginning 
not on the outside, where whosoever would 
might criticize, and not making changes 
so antagonistic to fashion as to provoke the 
ridicule of both sexes. It began with the 
underclothing,—the invention of a waist 
that should be a substitute for the harm- 
ful corset; then of combination suits— 
waist and drawers, which would render su- 
perfluous the unsatisfactory chemise. The 
‘*Bates waist” is of artistic beauty, admir- 
ably adapted to the form, fitting like a 
glove from measure. It offers no restric- 
tion to circulation or respiration. We 
are glad to know that it receives the en- 
dorsement of some of our leading women 
physicians, who recommend it to all their 
patients. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps praised 
it. The ‘‘chemilette’’ we like even better, 
it being a combination of waist and draw- 
ers. Many, however, prefer the two sep- 
arate. Women who know what comfort 
is, like to have one garment intact from 
neck to knee, with no ligatures to bind, 
with buttons to which the outer skirt can 
be attached, and with inner buttons for 
the stocking-supporter. ‘Then forthe cold 
weather there are the ‘Union Under-Flan- 
nels,” woven ribbed from fine wool, cov- 
ering the body entirely and equally ; close- 
ly fitting yet elastic. Miss Bates, of Bos- 
ton, whose name is associated with these 
garments, is doing a good work for her 
sex. We hope the day is not very remote 
when her name will become a house- 
hold word. 





It has only been ten years since the 





movement started in this form. It met 
with many discouragements. It was sev- 
eral years before it became reduced to a 
system. Incompetent persons in charge 
of manufacturing and selling were a hin- 
drance. But now, a new impetus has been 
given to this branch of dress reform, and 
it will be a success. ‘The fact that the im- 
proved garments are hidden from outward 
observation will help their adoption. 
This reform begun in the right direction 
should not stop here. There is need of 
change, also, in the outward dress, and 
this can be accomplished without the 
adoption of masculine attire or the divided 
skirt. In our day it is almost as unpopu- 
lar for women to wear what is associated 
with the dress of men as it was when the 
Jewish law forbade it. Women are wise 
to be womanly both in dress and manners. 
Mary D. WELCOME. 
Yarmouth, Me. 
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POEM TO WHITTIER. 


The following lines were written by Mrs. 
Maria 8S. Porter, for the presentation of 
the portrait of J. G. Whittier to the Friends’ 
School at Providence, R. I. 

Warm greeting to his pictured face 

Who in our hearts and homes a guest 

For years has held the highest place, 

Through songs that all our lives have blest! 


Those songs are heard in every land, 

By countless tongues their praise is sung; 
From Bay State to Pacific strand 

His words have like a prophet’s rung. 


When Slavery’s cloud, like threatening fate, 
Hung black athwart the nation’s sky, 
From Casco Bay to Golden Gate 
Was heard a spirit-stirring cry; 


And clear and loud a trumpet song 
Rung out when Whittier grasped the pen, 
Till Right triumphant over Wrong 
Upraised the slaves and made them men, 


Through seas of blood and Treason’s hate, 
Peace, whom thou lov’st, o’ercame her foe; 
Still, poet, sing, their wrongs relate 
Till Freedom’s every right they know! 


No smallest leaf can we to-day 

Add to the green of laurel-crown, 
Only our tender homage pay 

To one who meekly wears renown; 


To whom we owe a loving debt 
Beyond the power of words to say, 

Yet while our eyes with tears are wet 
A heart-felt tribute would we pay— 


And tell what strength his songs have wrought 
In hours of joy or days of gloom, 

What balm, what blessing they have brought, 
To fill our lives with light and bloom— 


With pictures of New England homes 
Whose warm, bright colors ne’er will fade; 
Hlis “heart untravelled’”’ never roams 
From childhood’s brook, or field, or glade. 


With him we emell the spicy pines, 
The odorous breath of wilding flowers; 
Hear birds light-poised on swaying vines 
Sing gaily through the golden hours, 


The meadow-brook that rippling sung, 
The changeful murmur of the sea, 

Sweet Nature’s music that is rung 
From rill and river, bird and bee. 


We sce the nesta the orioles build, 
The orchard-trees so white with bloom; 
Our happy hearts with joy are filled, 
And gone are age and care and gloom. 
He paints ‘The Playmate,” and the pine, 
The pine so “dark on Ramoth hill,” 
The boy who fed her father’s kine,” 
The lovely flowers of Folly Mill. 


Bright glimpses of his childhood’s home, 

The tender scenes in “Snow Bound” given, 
The tyrant ‘neath &t. Peter’s dome, 

Whose scarlet cloak his scorn has riven, 


*Till all men view his hidden wrong 

“Who bound on Rome her cast-off weight,” 
A figure drawn in colors strong 

Forever for the world to hate, 


Can sculptor carve or limner paint 
“The Hero” as his pen has done, 

“The Cadmus of the blind,” the saint 
Who light from deepest darkness won? 


“Eternal Goodness” holds a creed 
Embodied in his tender song, 

To strengthen many a bruised reed 
Breaking bencath its weight of wrong. 


But vain the endeavor to rehearse 
His gifts to us from tongue and pen, 

The wondrous power of his verse, 
His life-long work for fellow-men. 


His brave defense of all that’s good, 
His etern rebuke of every wrong, 

His manly faith in womanhood, 
Those crowning virtues of his song. 


May bright new years, we warmly pray, 
Be granted to our poet-friend, 
Still may he sing from day to day 
And scatter blessings to the end! 
Oct. 24, 1884. Maria 8S. Porter. 
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ADVICE TO OHIO SUFFRAGISTS. 


CoLumBts, O., Nov. 10, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Having taken pains to ascertain what 
was best for us to do this winter in appeal- 
ing to the Legislature, [ have learned that. 
a majority of our members are not ‘‘good 
timber,” and that our labors would most 
probably be thrown away. 1 therefore ad- 
vise that women favorable to suffrage, 
throughout the State, be wide-awake and 
ready for action next fall, so that they 
may have it in their power to influence the 
appointment of good reliable men for the 
Legislature at the next election. After 
their nomination they should be visited, so 
as to learn their opinion and position in 
reference to woman suffrage, and then an 
earnest canvass should roll up petitions to 
the Legislature. We shall soon have a 
change in politics in Ohio, and now is our 





time to keep our eyes wide open, so that 
we shall know our time for work. Mrs. 
Wheeler is in the State. andI presume will 
take the field for us soon, if she has 
not done it already. The abrogation of 
the Scott law has thoroughly awakened 
the people. Liquor-sellers were at first 
jubilant, but since it has so aroused the 
sentiment of the people, they are not so 
gleeful. What will come of it I know not, 
only this, that it will occupy a great deal 
of attention this winter. Let us watch the 
times, and work to our best ability. 
Mrs. R. A. 8. JANNEY. 
—_—————_ro-o— 
PRESIDENTIAL PREFERENCES IN DEAN 
ACADEMY. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

On election day, votes for President and 
Vice President were cast by teachers and 
pupils of Dean Academy in the general 
school-room. As the laws concerning 
election were read, all listened with care- 
ful attention and eager interest. ‘The mat- 
ter-of-course air of the girls, who marched 
to the polls first, was especially marked, 
and their animated discussion with the 
boys while awaiting the returns, showed 
that they for once were not indifferent to 
political questions. There was evidently 
in the minds of neither boys nor girls any 
thought of distinction of sex in this mat- 
ter of voting, and all took part earnestly 
and happily. 

Of 93 ballots, 61 were for Blaine. 27 for 
Cleveland, and 5 for St. John. Since elec- 
tion, newspapers have been eagerly read 
on both sides of the house, and the ani- 
mated conversation at table shows that 


the subject discussed is of common interest. 
M. E. F. 
Franklin, Mass., Nov. 11, 1884, 
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MARYLAND BAPTIST UNION vs. WOMEN, 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Novy. 12, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The ladies who were not admitted as 
delegates to the Maryland Baptist Union, 
were reported, Oct. 24, to the Union as 
having felt greatly annoyed; so much so 
that they had returned home to Rockville, 
Montgomery Co. A member proposed as 
some reparation, that all reference to their 
application be expunged from the minutes. 
This was done accordingly, by unanimous 
consent. The meeting of the Union was 
held in the church to which Dr. Ellis has 
been called. ‘This in Maryland and in a 
Baptist body! F. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
By Susan Anna Brown. 
Price 50 cts. 


How tne Enps Mert, 
Osgood & Co., Boston. 


A helpful and useful little book, telling 
how a small family whose income was sud- 
denly cut down from $2,500 a year to 
$1,500, managed to make both ends meet 
by following the advice of a sensible cous- 
in, who showed them unsuspected ways 
of economizing. Full of good suggestions. 


In BripGets Vacation. By Susan Anna 
Brown. Osgood & Co., Boston. Price 50 cts. 
This is a collection of receipts intended 

for the help and consolation of housekeep- 

ers during those trying gaps which oecur 
between the departure of one servant and 
the arrival of another. Plain directions 
are given for preparing twenty-one meals. 

Fancy dishes which it takes much time to 

make are omitted. A useful as well asa 

pretty Christmas present, especially for 
young housekeepers. 


Sones or THE SILENT Wonr.pd, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Price $1 25. 


This little volume contains nearly seven- 
ty short poems, which have appeared from 
time to time in various periodicals, since 
the publication of the ‘Poetic Studies” 
nearly ten years ago. ‘The collection will 
be a welcome gift to many by whom 
Miss Phelps’s brief and infrequent poems 
have long been held dear and been treas- 
ured up like jewels. 


Tue MountaIn ANTHEM. Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton. Price $175. 


Two more numbers are this year added 
to Lee & Shepard’s gorgeous **Golden Flo- 
ral Series.”” Professor Wm. C. Richards 
has contributed, under the title “The 
Mountain Anthem,” eight poems upon the 
beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount, 
with illustrations from designs by Miss L. 
B. Humphrey. ‘From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains” is Bishop Heber’s famous old 
hymn issued in the same style as_ the 
above. with beautiful flexible gilt covers 
and golden fringe, and full-page illustra- 
tions by Thomas Guilfoye and Edmund H. 
Garrett. 


Last Farry Tates. By Edonard Laboulaye. 
Authorized Translation by Mary L. Booth. 
Harper & Bros., New York. Price $2 00. 


Among the many worthless foreign 
works rendered into villainous English by 
unskilful translators, it is a pleasure to 
meet with a book which is not only well 
translated but worthy of translation. The 
twenty-seven stories of this volume include 
all the fairy tales written by Laboulaye 
since the publication of his Fairy Book, 
some years ago. The dedication of the 
book to his little grandchildren bears date 
only five days before his death. All 
Americans ought to have a warm place in 
their hearts for Laboulaye. ‘Those of the 
younger generation who have been called 
upon in their French classes to read suc- 
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cessively his ‘Paris in America” and Sar- 
dou’s “Uncle Sain” will not soon: forget 
the different impression the two works 
made upon them. Indignation at Sardou’s 
wild caricature of American manners was 
mingled with amusement at the absurdity 
of the misrepre<-entation. . Laboulaye’s 
rose-colored picture, on the other hand, 
made us feel something of the same embar- 
rassment which Scott has attributed to the 
disguised Charles Stuart at the imaginary 
portrait of him drawn by the enthusiastic 
daughter of the Ranger of Woodstock. 
The stories in this volume are most of 
them old and famous ones, which have 
amused the children of many lands and 
many centuries. They are enriched and 
ethbroidered by Laboulaye’s own bright 
wit and delicate fancy, and are illustrated 
with nearly three hundred drawings by 
French artists. A. 8. B. 


Turee Visits To AMeRtioa. By Emily Faith- 
full. Fowler, Wells & Co., New York. $1 50. 
This is a lively, chatty, superficial sketch 

of the impressions of an active, energetic, 
middle-class Englishwoman, during her 
three visits to America. ‘The result is an 
amusing mélange of experiences. One en- 
joys the pleasure of seeing people and 
things through an uncertain and various 
perspective where familiar objects are seen 
in strange and distorted relations, and one 
is whisked about from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco in a somewhat bewildering but not 
disagreeable fashion. 

We are always glad to see the world 
through the eyes of so wide-awake and 
bright-minded a visitor as Miss Faithfull. 
Yet to an American such books are sugges- 
tive as much for what they do not as for 
what they do contain, while to an Engiish- 
man they of course convey a very partial 
and one-sided impression of American so- 
ciety and manners. ‘The greater part of 
this book is composed of articles originally 
contributed to the Victoria Magazine, 
Lady's Pictorial, Pall Mall Gazette, and 
other newspapers and periodicals. 

H. B. B. 


AN AMERICAN PoLiticIAN. A Novel. By F. 
Marion Crawford, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. $1 25. 

Another American society novel by an au- 
thor who honestly tries to paint the life he 
sees around him. Asinreal life, so inthis 
book there is much trifling talk by com- 
monplace characters. There is altogether 
too much drinking of wine and whiskey 
and other amber-colored fluids. Yet there 
is in the book, as in the world, a good deal 
of earnest purpose in what are meant to 
appear the best circles. The successful 
conspiracy of Vancouver and Bella Mahoy 
against Harrington is an episode too often 
witnessed in New England politics. But 
the would-be reformers should never for- 
get Mr. Crawford's wise criticism of a cer- 
tain class of political moralists. ‘Ihe 
world is not ruled by intellect, though it is 
sometimes governed by brute force and 
yet more brutal passions. The dominant 
power in the affairs of men is the heart. 
Humanity is moved far more by what it 
feels than by what it knows, and those 
who would be rulers of men. must first be 
men themselves, and not merely highly- 
finished intellectual machines.” ‘That sen- 
tence alone is worth the price of the book. 

H. B. B. 


Aticr, Granp DucHess or Hess, PRINCESS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND LReLAND. Biographical 
Sketch with Letters. G. P, Putnam's Sons, 
New York. Price $2 25. 

This volume commemorates Queen Vic- 
toria’s second daughter, a princess much 
loved and greatly lamented, who seems to 
have been worthy of all the love and re- 
gret lavished upon her. ‘The book is chief- 
ly filled with extracts from her family let- 
ters. They show what a pure, simple and 
affectionate domestic life may sometimes 
exist among royal families, which have 
too often presented a contrary picture. 
The letters are those of a warm-hearted, 
courageous, unaffected woman, a little 
‘“oushing.”” but not more so than is excus- 
able in writing to near relatives, and in the 
main showing much good sense and genu- 
ine kindness. It is amusing to see how 
much alike are the thoughts and cares of 
all mothers, royal or humble. The Grand 
Duchess writes to Queen Victoria exult- 
untly that the baby has a tooth; mentions 
the fact that Ella’s vaecination has not 
taken, and that small-pox isin the neigh- 
borhood; describes her tribulations of a 
young housekeeper when the Emperor and 
Empress dropped in to luncheon unexpect- 
edly, etc.. ete. She had sensible ideas on 
the bringing up of children, and writes to 
her mother, ‘You say rightly, what a 
fault it is of parents to bring up their 
daughters with the main object of marry- 
ing them. This is said to be a too promi- 
nent feature in the modern English educa- 
tion of the higher classes. I want to strive 
to bring up the girls without seeking this 
as the sole object for the future—to feel 
they can fill up their lives so well other- 
wise. A marriage for the sake of marriage 
is surely the greatest mistake a woman can 
make.” Her own marriage was an exceed- 
ingly happy one. and she appreciated to 
the full her good husband. ‘There is much 
that is of interest in her comments on the 
Franco-Prussian war, the account of her 
friendship with Strauss. her excursions in- 
cognita into the worst parts of the city to 
investigate the sanitary condition of the 
poor, and especially in her efforts to pro- 
mote the higher education of women. Her 
love and admiration for her father are 
strongly marked; and when she died, 
seventeen years after him, his name was 
the last word she uttered. ‘lo a thought- 
ful reader, the human interest of her story 
eclipses the royal interest; but there are 
many people who will keenly relish the 
privilege of reading letters in which the 
Prince of Wales is spoken of as *' Bertie,” 
and the Czarina of Russia as ‘Aunt 
Marie.” A. S. B. 

-~——— —-*@e-- ——---— 

Lapres, ATTENTION! In the Diamond Dyes 
more coloring is given than in any known dyes, 
and they give faster and more brilliant colors. 
10c. at all druggists. ° Everybody praises them. 
Wells, Rickardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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FASHION IN DEFORMITY. 


We learn through the Union-Signal that 
at the annual meeting of the National W. 
C. T. U., lately held in St. Louis, a peti- 
tion touching the fashion plates of the 
day, to be presented to their editors, signed 
by the general officers, by fashionable 
women, and physicians, was considered 
and adopted. 

The petition is as follows: 


Publishers of : 

Dear Sir,—Knowing that the fashion in 
woman’s dress which requires the con- 
striction of the waist, and the compression 
of the trunk of the body, is one which not 
only deforms the body ina manner con- 
trary to good taste, but results in serious, 
sometimes irreparable injury to the impor- 
tant vital organs; and. believing that the 
existence of the widespread perversion of 
natural instincts which renders this cus- 
tom so prevalent. may be fairly attributa- 
ble, in part at least, to erroneous education 
of the eye, and the establishment of a false 
and artificial standard of symmetry and 
beauty, in our opinion largely the result 
of the influence of the popular fashion- 
plates of the day; we, the undersigned, 
most respectfully petition you that, in the 
name of science and humanity, you will 
lend your aid toward the elevation of wom- 
an to a more perfect physical estate, and 
consequently to the elevation of humanity, 
by making the figures upon your fashicn- 
plates conform more nearly to the normal 
standard and the conditions requisite for 
the maintenance of health. 


In Professor Flower’s interesting little 
book, ‘*Fashion in Deformity,” issued by 
Macmillan, the pictures illustrative of de- 
formed waists and feet among women are 
copied from advertisements and fashion- 


plates found in Engiish newspapers. 
A. S. B. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A TRUE STORY. 





“Where is the baby, grandma?”’ 
The sweet young mother calls 
From her work in the cusy kitchen, 
With its dainty whitewashed walls. 
And grandma leaves her knitting, 
And looks for her all around, 
But not a trace of baby dear 
Can anywhere be found, 


No sound of its merry prattle, 
No gleam of its sunny bair, 

No patter of tiny footsteps, 
No sign of it anywhere. 

All through house and garden, 
Far out into the field, 

They search each nook and corner, 
But nothing is revealed. 


And the mother’s face grew pallid; 
Grandmamma’s eyes grew dim; 

The father’s gone to the village, 
No use to look for him. 

And the baby lost! ‘*Where’s Rover?” 
The mother chanced to think 

Of the old well in the orchard 
Where he cattle used to drink. 


“Where's Rover? I know he'd find her! 
Rover!”’ In vain they call, 
Then hurry away to the orchard, 
And there by the moss-grown wall, 
Close to the well, lies Rover, 
Holding to baby’s dress ; 
She was leaning over the well’s edge 
In perfect fearlessness ! 


She stretched her little arms down, 
But Rover held her fast, 

And never seemed to mind the kicks 
The tiny bare feet cast 

So spitefully upon him, 
But wagged his tail instead, 

To greet the frightened searchers, 
While naughty baby said: 


*“Dere’s a ’ittle dirl in the ’ater; 
She’s dust as big as me; 
Mamma, I want to help her out, 
And take her home to tea. 
But Rover, he won’t let me, 
And I don’t love him, Go 
Away, you naughty Rover! 
Oh! why are you crying so?” 


The mother kissed her, saying: 
“My darling, understand, 
Good Rover saved your life, my dear— 
And, sce, he licks your hand! 
Kiss Rover.’”’ Baby struck him, 
But grandma understood ; 
She said: “It’s hard to thank the friend 
Who thwarts us for our good.” 
—Baldwin’s Monthly. 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S EXPERIMENT. 





In a ground floor room in one of the 
large public buildings of London a man 
sat writing at a table covered with papers. 
He was a short, strongly-built figure, with 
a prominent nose, and a face hard and mas- 
sive as a granite statue, wearing the set 
look peculiar to men who have surmounted 
great difficulties and confronted great per- 
ils. Few, indeed, had had more practice in 
both than this man, for he was no other 
than the Duke of Wellington, and his 
crowning victory at Waterloo was still but 
a few years old. 

There was the tinkle of a bell outside, 
then a murmur of voices in the ante-room; 
but the Duke never raised his head from his 
writing, even when his secretary entered 
and said: 

“If it please your grace, that man with 
the bullet-proof breastplate has called 
again, and wishes very much to see your 
grace for a moment.” 

The Duke's face darkened, as well it 
might, for the man in question was the 
most pertinacious bore whom he had ever 
encountered. The bullet-proof cuirass was 
his own invention, and he never lost a 
chance of declaring that the safety of the 
whole British army depended upon its in- 
stant adoption of this ‘unparalleled dis- 
covery,” which he carried about with him, 
and exhibited at all times and in all places. 





Had this been all, he would soon have 
been disposed of; but, unluckily, he had 
contrived to interest in his invention one or 
two of the Duke’s personal friends, and to 
get from them letters of recommendation 
which even Wellington could not easily 
disregard Something must clearly be 
done, however; for although the fellow 
had hitherto been kept at bay, he was evi- 
dently determined to give the duke no 
peace till the matter had been fully gone 
into. 

For a moment Wellington looked so grim 
that the secretary began to hope for the 
order which he would gladly have obeyed, 
viz., to kick the inventor into the street 
forthwith. But the next instant the iron 
face cleared again. and over it played the 
very ghost of a smile, like a gleam of win- 
ter sunshine upon a precipice. 

**Show him in,” said he briefly. 

The observant secretary noted both the 
tone and the smile that accompanied it; 
and he inwardly decided that it would have 
been better for that inventor if he had not 
insisted on seeing the Duke. 

In came the great discoverer —a tall, 
slouching, shabby. slightly red-nosed man, 
with a would-be jaunty air, which gave 
way a little, however, before the ‘Iron 
Duke's” penetrating glance. 

*T am glad to think that your grace ap- 
preciates the merits of my invention,” said 
he, in a patronizing tone. ‘They are, in- 
deed, too important to be undervalued by 
any great commander. Your grace cannot 
fail to remember the havoc made by your 
gallant troops at Waterloo among the 
French cuirassiers, whose _ breastplates 
were not bullet proof; whereas, if’ — 

‘*Have you got the thing with you?” in- 
terrupted Wellington. 

‘The inventor unwrapped a very showy- 
looking cuirass of polished steel, and was 
just beginning a long lecture upon its mer: 
its, when the Duke cut him short by ask- 
ing: 

Mare you quite sure it is bullet-proof?” 

“Quite sure, your grace.” 


**Put it on, then, and go and stand in. 


that corner.” 

The other wonderingly obeyed. 

“Mr. Temple,” shouted Wellington to 
his secretary, ‘tell the sentry outside to 
load with ball cartridge, and come in here 
to test this cuirass. Quick, now!” 

But quick though the secretary was, the 
inventor was quicker still. The moment 
he realized that he had been set up there 
on purpose to be fired at, and to be shot 
dead on the spot if his cuirass turned out 
to be not bullet-proof after all, he leaped 
headlong through the open window with a 
yell worthy of a Blackfoot Indian, and 
darting like a rocket across the court-yard, 
vanished through the outer gateway; nor 
did the Duke of Wellington, from that day 
forth, ever see or hear of him again.—David 
Ker, in Harper’s Magazine. 
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HUMOROUS. 


A littie girl, upon striking her elbow, 
cried out, ‘“*O mamma, it sounds down to 
the ends of my fingers!” 





The little one was the guest of her grand- 
mother, and had been feasted with the usual 
rine iat of grandparents to a grand- 
child. When a second dish of pudding 
was placed before the child, the first hav- 
ing been despatched with some difficulty, 
she looked first at the steaming dish and 
then at the grandmother, and with a sigh 
said, ‘Say, grandma, I wish [ was twins!” 


A newly married lady does not know 
anything about housekeeping, but she is 
anxious to have her husband believe that 
there is nothing in the housekeeping line 
that she does not know. He happened to 
be in the room when the cook came and 
said: ‘*Will you please gib me out de cof- 
fee? De water is been a-bilin’ dis last 
half hour.” ‘Let the water boil, Matil- 
da,” replied the lady calmly; “the longer 
it boils the stronger it will be.” 


A young minister and his wife visited 
the congregation where his father was pre- 
viously the pastor. He preached on the 
‘Sabbath; and, after service, one of the 
venerable elders. speaking with the young 
minister's wife, said, **Your husband 
preached from the same text that his fath- 
er had the last time he was in the pulpit.” 
‘Indeed! replied the lady; ‘I hope it 
was not the same sermon, too.” ‘Oh, 
no,” said the good elder, “this father was a 
dreadful smart man.” 


This little story of innocent delight 
comes all the way from Chicago: A din- 
ner was given one day, not long since, to 
William M. Evarts, who is, by the way, a 
luxurious and enthusiastic diner-out. One 
of the courses—roast stuffed goose—seem- 
ed to especially please the palate of the 
learned yentleman, and he lent himself 
thereto with much vigor. After the din- 
ner came speeches, and in the course of 
one of them a gentleman asked this conun- 
drum: ‘‘What great change has taken 
place during this dinner?” It was given 
up. He had to answer his own conun- 
drum: ‘*When we began we hada goose 
stuffed with sage; now we have finished, 
we have a sage stuffed with goose.”— Every 
Other Saturday. 
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A Speciat INvITATION.—We especially invite 
a trial by all those sufferers from Kidney and 
Liver complaints who have failed to obtain relief 
from other remedies and from doctors. Nature's 
great remedy, Kidney-Wort, has effected cures in 
many obstinate cases. It acts at once on the 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, cleansing the sys- 
tem of all poisonous humors and restoring a 
healthy condition of those important organs. Do 
not be discouraged, but try it. 
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CATARRH is a very prevalent and exceedingly 
disagreeable disease, liable, if neglected, to de- 
velop into serious consumption. Being a consti- 
tutional disease, it requires a constitut:onal rem- 
edy like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, acting 
through the blood, reaches every part of the sys- 
tem, effecting a radical and permanent cure of 
catarrh in even its most severe forms. Made 
only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 








ADDITIONAL LEAFLETS. 


We have now printed three new and ad- 
mirable leaflets : 
Freedom for Women. By Wendell 
Phillips, P , P e . 35¢c. per hun. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women. By 
Ednah D. Cheney, . ° - 5c. per hun. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachu- 
setts. By Wm.I. Bowditch, _ . 35c. per bun. 
The three, postpaid, by mail, . 85c. per hun. 
LATEST LEAFLETS. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the 

Ballot, . ° ° i ° - 10c. per hun. 
Equal Rights for Women. Bv Hon. 

rge William Curtis. (Double 

leaflet), . 20c. per hun. 
More Facts from Wyoming, . le. per bun. 
Eminent Opinions on Suffrage, . 10c. per bun. 
Freeman Clarke vs. Parkman, . 10c. per hun. 
The five, postpaid, by mail, . 90c. per hun. 

In no way can converts be made to 
woman suffrage so fast as by the system- 
atic distribution of leaflets. Send in your 
orders. 

These prices do not include postage, 
which should be sent with orders for leaf- 
lets. 

a ee 
CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after suffering a aumber of years 
from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, after try- 
ing every known remedy without success, at last 
found a prescription which completeiv cured and 
sayed him from death. Any sufferer from 
thts dreadful disease sending a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Dr. J. A. Lawrence, 199 
Dean Street, Brooklyn, New York, will receive 
the recipe free of charge. 


Catarrh 


Is undoubtedly caused by impuve blood, 
Hence a medicine which purifies the blood 
removes the cause of the disease and opens 
the way for a thorough cure, This is exactly 
what Hood's Sarsaparilla does, and it makes 
the cure complete by giving the system health 
and strength, and enabling it to throw off the 
depressing effects of the disease. 


Catarrh 


Is permanently cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Mr. A. Bail, Syracuse, N. Y., says: “ Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has helped me more for catarrh 
and impure blood than anything I ever used.” 

“I have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
eatarrh, and think it has done me a great 
deal of good. I recommend # to all within 
my reach. Hood’s Sarsapauilla has been 
worth everything tome.” LUTHER D. RoB- 
BINS, East Thompson, Conn. 


Catarrh 


May be breaking down your health. Be wise 
intime! That flow from the nose, ringing noise 
in the ears, pain in the head, inflammation 
of the throat, cough, and nervous prostration 
will be cured if you take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


“TI had been troubled by general debility, 


































saparilla proved just the thing needed. I de- 
rived an immense amount of benefit from it.” 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
100 Doses One Dollar. 
f N 7) z 
KIDNE Y-WOR 3 
WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 
ND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, oO 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatism, Ni 
t@ SOLID PROOF OF THIS. 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
and functions, thereby 
CLEANSING the BLOOD 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


caused by catarrh and humors, Hood’s Sar- 
H. F. MILLEetT, Boston, Mass. 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
DOES A 
KIDNEY DISEASES y 
ee RR 
A j 
KIDNEYS at the same time, 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Constipa- 
IT WILL SURELY CURE 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the organs 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
have been quickly relieved, and in ashort time 
be sent by mail 


Dry can v ° 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
3 Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1884, 


KIDNEY-WORT 
LADIES 


Can have thei~ Hats and Bonnets cleansed or colored 
d made into the latest Fall Styles, at 


STORER’S BLEACHERY, 
673 Washington Street. head of Beach Street, or at 
Central Bleachery, 478 Washingten Street, 
near Tewple Place. 


BOGKS ON ART EMBROIDERY. 


Colors of Flowers. Describes 70 flowers, how to 
work, colors to be used, &c., &e. By mail, 35¢ 
2. 125 New Stitches tor Crazy Patchwork, with fu!! 
instructions. By mail, 25c. 
3. Cross-stitch Patterns. 100 choice new designs, 
alphabets, flowers, tigures, &c. y mail, 25e. 
4. Mow to Crochet, Teaches all the stitches. le. 
5. Twine Crochet, Directions forlambriquins, &c. le. 
6. Fine Thread Crochet, Eding. insertion, &c., loc. 
7- Hair Pin Crochet. How todoit. designs, & iy, 
8 Drawn Work, Complete instructions & illus., 
9. Tidy Patterns, forJava & Honey Comb Canvas, 25c 
10. Stamping Outfit, best yer ont. Complete, $1.00. 
Send stamp tor circular with fulldescriptions. The nine 
vooks and outfit complete, $2.4), post paid. 
W. FP. PRAY. Bex 3°"). Vew York. 


66 As a dressing for the hair, is 

CACTUS | eminently delightful and whole- 

BALM some; I have found it of especial 

benefitin relieving headache and 

nervous or neuralgic pains.” SUSAN ©. VOGL, 
(Woman’s Journal), Boston, Mass. 

















AN OFFER T0 OUR FRIENDS. 


Our Magazines are largely indebted 
for their wide circulation to the co-oper- 
ation of the friends of good literature, 
whom we count everywhere as our al- 
lies. We desire to ask an additional fa- 
vor, for which we will send a copy of 
the beantiful story, ‘‘Margie’s Mission,” 
400 pages, illustrated. The favor we 
desire is that one person in each town 
will distribute among families of their 
acquaintances in which are children and 
young people some circulars relating to 
our magazines. On receipt of early re- 
ply to this we will send a few of these 
circulars, and upon receipt of notice that 
they have veen distributed, we will for- 
ward the book above named, post-paid. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 

32 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 








D. LOTHROP & 6C0,’S 
POPULAR MAGAZINES. 


“Ideal American Magazines.” 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 





25 cts, $3 00 
axe. WIDE AWAKE asec: 
Foremost in pleasure-giving { Art and } 
Foremost in practicai belping Literature, 
5c BABYLAND Q0ax 


A day-time and bed-time book for baby and baby’s 


tose UR LIPTLE MEN and WOMEN $3.2° 


For youngest readers, about pets, wild things, and 
foreign children, +5 full-page pictures. 
81090 


awe’ THE PANSY . ‘car. 


“Pansy’s” own magazine for boys and girls. 


CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS JOURNAL 


7 cts.a No. 75 cts. a year. 
Valuable reading course for homes and schools, 








Send subscriptions to 


D, LOTHROP & CO,, BOSTON. 


Catalogue of 2,000 Choice Books Free. 








NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND 
HIS WIFE, 


By Jut1an Hawtnorne. With portraits newly 
engraved on steel, and vignettes. 2 vols. 12mo. 
In cloth, $500; half-morocco, or half-calf, 
$9 00. 

The fullest and most charming accounts of 
Hawthorne’s ancestry and family; his boyhood 
and youth; his courtship and marriage; his life 
at Salem, Lenox, and Concord; his travels and 
residence in England and Italy; his later life in 
America; and his chief works, and their motives 
and origins. 

No work of biography can exceed in value 
that of Nathaniel Hawthorne by his som; and 
the present book has all the interest that an effort 
of genius, performed as a filial duty, can com- 
pass. An eminent English author pronounces 
this “the most important and interesting biog- 
raphical work since Boswell’s Johnson.” 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA, 


By Epwin ARNOLD. 1 vol. small quarto. In 
clotb, $6 00; in antique morocco, or tree-calf. 
$10 00. : 

The illustrations are from Buddbist Sculptures 
and Frescoes in India, averaging 2,000 years old, 
actually illustrating Scenes in the Lite of Gau- 
TAMA Buppua, the Founder of Buddhism, and 
the hero of Mr. Arnold’s poem. 


HOW THE ENDS MET, 


By Susan Anna Brown, author of “In Bridget’s 
Vacation’ and ‘A Book of Forty Puddings.” 
lvo). 12mo. Paper covers, 50 cents. 

A thoroughly practical and very interesting 
account of how a family whose income was sud- 
denly reduced from $2,500 to $1,500 a year, con- 
trived to live comfortably on the smaller amount, 
and found many unexpected compensations. 
Their experiences are told with surprising natur- 
alness, and the story abounds in valuable sug- 
gestions and practical ideas. 


JOHN RANTOUL, 


By Henry Loomis Neson. 1 vol. 12mo. $f 50. 


A brilliant novel of modern life, by the well- 
known Washington correspondent of the Boston 
Herald and other papers. 


IN BRIDGET’S VACATION, 


By Susan Anna Brown, author of ‘The Book 
of Forty Puddings.” Leaflets on giit metal 
rings to hang up, 50 cents. On gilt bars and 
rings, in neat box, 75 cents. 

“With this friendly adviser hanging on the 
wall, ladies may see Bridget’s departing form un- 
terrified, and await her successor with the quiet 
security of those who know what to do and how 
to do it.””"—From Preface. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD 4&4 CO., 
BOSTON. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & (0.3 


NEW BOOKS. 
RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


With fifty-six Illustrations by EL1nu VEDDER, also 
an ornamental title-page and cover designed by Mr. 
VEDDER, 1 vol. 4to, $25 00, 

The most original and noteworthy illuetrated vol- 
ume ever produced in America, and destined to rank 
among the masterpieces of art. 


ILLUSTRATED POEMS OF OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES. 


With Illustrations designed by many of the best Amer- 
ican artists, and admirably engraved. With a fine 
new portrait of Dr. Ho_meEs, etched by Scnorr. 
Royal octavo, cloth, fall gilt, $500; morocco, or 
tree calf, $10 00. 

The poems selected for illustration were chosen by 
Dr. Holmes himself, who has written an introductory 
poem. The book is beautifully illustrated, is pro- 
duced in very tasteful style, and cannot fail to be a 
most acceptable Holiday volume. 


HOUSEHOLD LARCOM. 

Poems. By Lucy Larcom. Household Edition 
Uniform in binding with the new Household Edition 
of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, etc. 1 
vol. 12mc, $2 00; half calf, $4.00; morocco, or tree 
calf, $5 00. 

An entirely new edition of Miss Larcom’s Poetical 
Works, from handsome new plates, containing not 
only her poems previously published, but many pieces 
not included in her other volumes. In this compact 
and popular form Miss Larcom’s poems ought to find 
a place and hearty welcome in every household. 


SONGS OF THE SILENT WORLD, AND 
OTHER POEMS. 


By Exizasetu Stuart PHELPs, author of ‘The 
Gates Ajar,’’ “ Beyond the Gates,’’ etc. 1 vol. 
16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 

The title Miss Phelps has chosen for her new book 
of poems will suggest, especially to readers of her 
notable book ‘The Gates Ajar,” and of the still more 
remarkable book, ‘Beyond the Gates,” a hint of the 
subject and character of some of them. Others are 
very distinctly of this world, poems of love and friend. 
ship, marked by a peculiar fervor and graceful force 


CONTINUITY of CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 
By Rev. ALEx. V. G. ALLEN, D. D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 
A book of noble aim and admirable execution, con. 
taining a careful eurvey of the history of religious 
thought since the beginning of the Christian‘era. 


A HANDBOOK OF UNIVERSAL 
LITERATURE. 
From the Best and Latest Authorities. 
Lyncn Botta. A New and Carefully Revised 
Edition. 12mo, $2 00. 
Mrs. Botta has just made a very thorough revision of 
this excellent book, and brought it down to date in its 
references to writers and their works, 


By ANNE C, 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
postage pre-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Bosto.n 





The Latest Books. 


PERSEVERANCE ISLAND; 


Or, Tue Rosinson CRUSOE OF THE 19th CENTURY. 
td DovueGias FRAzAR. 12mo. Cloth, illustrated, 
1,50. 


In all the works of the Robinson Crusoe type, the 
wreck is always near at hand, the powder dry and 
preserved, and the days for rafting the same ashore 
calm and pleasant. This unfortunate had no such 
accessories, and his story proves the limitless ingenu- 
ity and invention of man, and portrays the works and 
achievements of a castaway, who, thrown ashore al- 
most literally naked on a desert isle, is able, by the 
use of his brains, the skill of his hands and a practical 
knowledge of the common arts and sciences, to far 
surpass the achievements of all his predecessors, and 
to surround himself with implements of power and 
science utterly beyond the reach of his prototype, who 
had his wreck as a reservoir from which to draw his 
munitions. 


By SOPHIE MAY. 
FLAXIE GROWING UP. 


Cloth, illustrated, 75c. Completing the FLAXx1e Friz- 
ZLE STORIES, which are now issued, 6 volumes, in 
neat boxes, comprising :— 

FLAXI£ FRIZZLE. 
Miss KITTYLEEN. Doctor Papa. 
Two Cousins. FLAXIE GRowING UP. 
Unitorm with “‘LirtLe Prupy Stories,” “Dorry 
Dimpce Stories,” ‘Litre Prupy’s Fuyaway ’ 


By MARY LAKEMAN, 
PRETTY LUCY MERWYN. 


A story of girlhood from sixteen to betrothal. 
illustrated, $1.25. Uniform with 


RUTH ELIOT’S DREAM. 
By the same author, of which anew edition is now 
ready. Price, $1 25. 


Of this book, Mr. Whittier wrote: “It is a charm- 
ing story. It has a calm, tender interest, not sensa- 
tional, but holding the reader to its end.” 


VOCAL AND ACTION-LANGUAGE, CUL- 
TURE AND EXPRESSION. 
By E. N. Krrsy, Teacher of Elocution, High School, 
Lynn. 12mo. Cloth, $1 25. 
A very valuable book both for teachers and students 


of elocution. 
CHATS. 


By G. HAMLEN. Little Classic Size. Cloth, $1 25. 

A selection from the bright, entertaining, and useful 
talks of one of the most attractive writers for the 
Boston press. Originally written for the benefit of 
young people, they have been highly enjoyed by their 
parents, at the solicitation of many of whom this 
volume has been prepared. 


NATURAL-HISTORY PLAYS, 


Dialogues and Recitations for School Exhibitions, 
and for Supplementary Readings. By Louisa P. 
Hopkins. Boards, net 30 cents, 


LittLe PircuEers. 


Cloth, 





By OLIVER OPTIC. 
SQUARE AND COMPASSES ; 


Or Building the Boathouse. Cloth, $1 25. 

Being the third volume of Tue Boat-BvumLpDER’s 
SERIES, to be completed in six volumes, of whieh 
ALL AprRiFt, 8nuG Harsor, SQuaARE AND Com- 
PASSES, are now ready. In this series Oliver Optic 
has taken a new departure, and is giving his readers 
lessons in mechanics, from practice in his own work- 
shop, that are both entertaining and instructive, while 
the adventurous spirit in his books is allowed the 
same liberty as before. wll 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 





LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 








$76 
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The American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held its fifteenth annual meeting 
in Chicago, Nov. 19 and 20. ‘There were 
five sessions, with a large and increasing 
attendance. Hon. William Dudley Foulke, 
of Indiana, was elected president of the 
Association for the coming year. The 
daily papers of Chicago give good reports 
of the Convention. We shall give a full 
report next week. 


LSI 

Union Hall was well filled on Thursday 
evening, and a delightful dramatic enter- 
tainment took the place of the usual suf- 
frage sociable. Under the direction of 
Mrs. Anna B. Pratt, the amusing farce 
‘“*My Uncle’s Will” was presented by Miss 
J. Cate, Mr. F. Alcott Pratt and Mr. Hu- 
bert Dodd. A comedietta followed, *“The 
Four Sisters,” under the direction of Mrs. 
Mira H. Pitman. ‘The actors were Mr. 
Dorsey, Mr. Raymond, Mr. Hazelton, Mr. 
Benton, Mrs. Pitman, and Mrs. Benton. 
The audience enjoyed the performance 
highly, and gave unequivocal signs of sat- 
isfaction. When Louisia Alcott’s tall 
nephew came in and took his seat among 
the spectators (after performing his part), 
a lady in the audience was heard to remark, 
“That is either Daisy or Demi.” Her re- 
mempbrances of **Little Men’? must have 
been somewhat confused. 

The thanks of all suffragists are due to 
the friends who have so generously given 
their services for the benefit of the cause. 
— a 








On Monday and ‘Tuesday of this week, : 
successful suffrage convention was held at 
Plymouth. Misses Hindman, Shaw, Pond, 
and Buxton were the speakers. Rev. Mr. 
Knapp presided and made a brief address. 
There was an excellent attendance. ‘The 
other meetings appointed for this week 
were as follows: Wednesday, the 19th, at 
Kingston; Thursday, the 20th, at Marsh- 
field; Friday, the 21st, at Cohasset; speak- 
ers Misses Hindman and Buxton; also Fri- 
day, the 21st, at Duxbury, speakers Misses 
Shaw and Pond; Saturday, the 22nd, at 
Hingham, speakers Misses Shaw, Pond, 
and Buxton, Hon. John D. Long presid- 
ing. A fuller report of these meetings 
will be given later. 

Seeidiemmean 

The suffrage campaign is going on ac- 
tively in this State. Meetings under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held during 
the coming week as follows: Monday, 
Nov. 24, at Weymouth, speakers Misses 
Shaw and Pond; ‘Tuesday, Nov. 25, at 
Hyde Park, Misses Hindman and Buxton; 
Wednesday, Nov. 26, at Sharon, Hon. 
Bushrod Morse and Misses Hindman and 
Buxton; Friday, Nov. 28, at Canton, 
Misses Shaw and Pond; Saturday, Nov. 
29, at Norwood, Misses Hindman and Bux. 
ton. An additional meeting will be held 
on Wednesday, Nov. 26, at North Rayn- 
ham, speakers, Miss Shaw and Miss Pond. 
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The women voters of Boston have adopt- 
ed the following ticket for members of the 
School Board: Charles C. Perkins, Miss 
Lucia M. Peabody, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, 
General Francis A. Walker, William Lloyd 
Garrison, William A. Gaston, Samuel Elliot, 
and Thomas Gaffield. 
po e— 








There was much discussion as to the re- 
nomination of Dr. Blake. The question 
was finally decided in the negative. A re- 
port has been circulated that his name was 
left oft because he was a Catholic. ‘The re- 
port is entirely without foundation. ‘The 
women were not only willing, but desirous 
to have a Catholic on their ticket, and the 
nominating committee had applied in turn 
to a number of Catholic gentlemen, among 
others Father Bodfish, Father Roach, and 
Dr. Derby, to ask them to take the posi- 
tion. All declined on the ground that 
they had not time. Dr. Blake’s name was 
dropped solely because the majority of the 
meeting were not satisfied that he had 
been blameless in regard to the removal of 
classes from the Franklin school-house to 
accommodate the liquor-sellers of the 
neighborhood. 
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In the Vermont Senate, Nov. 13, peti- 
tions asking for municipal suffrage for 
women were presented by Senators He- 
bard, Christy, and Brainerd, signed by cit- 
izens of Brookfield, Morrisville, and Bar- 


the committee on elections. On the same 
day, a municipal suffrage bill was intro- 
duced in the House by Mr. Butterfield, of 
Wilmington. It was referred to the judi- 
ciary committee. Mr. Ruggles, of Burke, 
presented the petition of C. 8S. Buswell and 
one hundred and ten other residents of 
Burke; Mr. Grout, of Derby, the petition of 
H. H. Blanchard and thirty-four others of 
Derby ; Mr. Butterfield, of Wilmington, the 
petition of Mrs. H. F. Forest and ninety- 
three others of Wilmington; Mr. Hale, of 
Lunenburg, the petition of Martin J. Pound 
and thirty-two others of Lunenburg; and 
Mr. Hovey, of Hardwick, the petition of 
Rey. C. W. Robinson, of Hardwick, and 
eight others, praying for the granting of 
municipal suffrage to women. Mr. Brock, 
of Montpelier, presented a petition to the 
sume effect from Mrs. Emily E. Reed and 
five hundred and sixty one others, men and 
women of Montpelier, “including,” says 
the Montpelier Journal, which is opposed 
to woman suffrage, ‘‘the most influential 
citizens of the town.” 
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It is a favorite boast of anti-suffragists 
that the men who oppose suffrage are the 
foremost in endeavors to secure women 
equal rights with men in other respects. 
As a recent instance of the fallacy of this 
claim, we observe that the Vermont Chron- 
icle has copied the long unonymous article 
in opposition to the Married Women’s 
Property Bill, with side-slaps at woman 
suffrage, which appeared recently in the 
Montpelier Journal, and was referred to in 
our columns last week. Prejudices are 
birds of a feather, and generally flock to- 
gether, though occasionally one may “‘go 
off in a corner and flock all alone by itself.” 
Certainly the anti-suflrage papers of Ver- 
mont are those which seem most anxious 
to prevent women from having any ap- 
proach to equal rights with men in regard 
to property. 

See ooo —_ 

The author of this remarkable article 
seems to think that the woman’s rights 
movement is at the bottom of all iniquity. 
The fact that, out of every thousand chil- 
dren born here,nineteen are illegitimate, is 
brought up as a cogent argument against 
the movement in general, and against the 
property rights of married women in par- 
ticular. Now, Dr. Buckley of the Chris- 
tian Advocate, himself an opponent of suf- 
frage, has lately visited Germany, where 
the obnoxious doctrine of woman's rights 
has hardly been heard of. He states in the 
New York Independent that of every hun- 
dred children born in Vienna last year, 
more than forty-three were illegitimate, 
and that the moral condition of things is 
worse in Munich and Bavaria than in Vi- 
enna and Austria. Dr. Buckley says: 
The low place accorded to woman has 
been remarked by all travellers and dis- 
puted by none. She is the servant, the 
obvious inferior of man. . . Itisdoubt- 
less an element in the unchastity so com- 
mon. Woman is held to be subservient to 
man, her life having no meaning apart 
from his wishes or needs. 

England and America, where the rights 
of men und women are most nearly equal, 
are, in morals, infinitely ahead of Ger- 
many, where the old-fashioned view of 
woman’s sphere still prevails in full force. 
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The alleged decrease of the native popu- 
lation in New England is also attributed, 
by implication, to the property rights of 
married women. But the laws of France 
are very oppressive to women, oppressive 
enough, we should imagine, to satisfy even 
the anonymous correspondent of the Mont- 
pelier Journal and Vermont Chronicle. And 
the decrease of the population in France 
has become so alarming that a tax on bach- 
elors is actually proposed in the next 
French budget. The preamble reads: 
Considering the growing decrease of 
the population in France, it has become 
necessary to impose a tax on all single 
persons over —— years of age of the male 
sex. 

On the whole, there seems to be no sound 
reason to suppose that justice tends to im- 
morality, or equal rights before the law to 
a decrease of population, since the coun- 
tries where the woman’s rights movement 
has made the least progress are in the 
worst social condition. 
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Dr. Emily Blackwell contributes to this 
number of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL a very 
interesting article on the Co-operative 
Movement in England, showing among 
other things the beneficial influence which 
co-operation must have upon the industrial 
position of women. 

—e-oo— 

A meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL was held at 5 Pem- 
berton Square, Saturday, Nov. 15, to take 
action upon a letter from Col. Tl. W. Hig- 
ginson resigning his position as an editori- 
al contributor. It was voted that his resig- 
nation be accepted, and that it take effect, 
in accordance with his request, at the close 
of the present year. As an impression 
prevails in some quarters that Col. Hig- 











net respectively. They were referred to 


ginson was asked to resign, it is proper to 


state that this was not the case, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. His withdrawal is 
entirely his own voluntary act. 
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The action of the medical and surgical 
societies connected with the Paris hospi- 
tals, which have just refused to admit 
women to compete for positions in the 
hospital service, is an odious instance of 
what Charles Reade would have called 
**trades-unionism” among the doctors. If 
a woman cap prove her superior fitness for 
a position in a fair competitive examina- 
tion, she ought to be allowed to do so, and 
to have the position she has earned by her 
superior attainments. But no woman is 
to be permitted evento compete. M. Paul 
Bert sided with the women, and Laboulaye, 
who wrote bravely in defence of women 
doctors. would doubtless have done the 
same if he had lived. 
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The fact that so large a proportion of 
hospital patients are women makes the ex- 
clusion of qualified women physicians from 
positions in the hospital service as unde- 
sirable as it is self-evidently unjust. One 
of the most touching scenes in ‘*Dr. Sev- 
ier is that where Mary Richling, iy the 
Charity Hospital, lies in a cold perspiration 
of terror, watching the approach of Dr. 
Sevier and his crowd of medical students. 
If examination before a crowd of men is 
so terrible to a modest woman when she 
knows that the examining physician is 
gentle and considerate, what must it be 
when he is hard and coarse? Charles Reade, 
in *A Woman-hater.”—a book for which 
the women doctors united in a testimonial 
of thanks to him—has given some idea of 
the comfort which the presence of women 
doctors may afford to women patients. 
Rhoda Gale, in describing the clinics at the 
infirmary, says of herself and the other 
women students: ‘We held a little aloof 
from the male patients; we always stood 
behind the male students; but we did 
crowd around the beds of the female pa- 
tients, and claimed the inner row ; and, sir, 
they thanked God for us openly.” ‘Those 
who have read Eugéne Sue’s terribly 
graphic description of the progress of Dr. 
Griffon and his medical students through 
the women’s ward of a Paris hospital will 
easily understand this. 

But all the temporary victories of injus- 
tice are only so many respites from its final 
and inevitable defeat. The Paris doctors 
will have to yield sooner or later, and the 
sooner the better for themselves and their 
patients. 
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A meeting in the interest of school and 
general suffrage was held in the vestry of 
the Charles Street Methodist Church, 
Wednesday evening, by the National Wom- 
an Suffrage Association of Massachusetts. 
Mrs. H. R. Shattuck opened the meeting, 
and was attentively listened to throughout 
her remarks. She dwelt at length on the 
question of a free ballot. Men, said the 
speaker, are equal. ‘his is fully illustrat- 
ed on election days, when the poor man’s 
ballot is worth, and counted for, as much 
as that of a moneyed king. Women are 
not equal, and the only method by which 
they can stand on an equal footing with 
man is by the free ballot. Then women’s 
views on the questions of the day will re- 
ceive the attention they deserve. Mrs. 
Shattuck introduced Mr. A. H. Grimke, 
who spoke at length on the suffrage ques- 
tion. Mrs. Caroline G. Rogers, of ‘Troy, 
N. Y., spoke interestingly of suffrage work 
in Lansingburg, N. Y. ,She gave a graphic 
account of how her horse aided in electing 
a woman on the school board in that town. 
RHODE ISLAND CONVENTION. 


The General Assembly of Rhode Island 
having unanimously passed a resolution 
granting the use of the State House for a 
woman suffrage convention, such a conven- 
tion will be held in the hall of the House 
of Representatives, Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 3, and Thursday forenoon, after- 
noon, and evening, Dec. 4. The speakers al- 
ready secured are Julia Ward Howe, Susan 
B. Anthony, Frederick Douglass, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Mary F. Eastman, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr., William I. Bowditch, Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Chace, John C. Wyman and 
Frederick A. Hinckley. Full particulars 
hereafter. F. A. H. 
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FALL RIVER MEETING. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

By invitation, Miss Matilda Hindman 
spoke in the Unitarian Church last Sunday 
evening toa large and appreciative audi- 
ence. Her subject was the necessity of 
morality in governments, which was made 
apparent through all past history, the de- 
cay of nations being due to the vices and 
moral corruption of rulers and people—the 
latter imitating the former in their moral 
delinquencies. Referring to our own 
country, she said the same results must 
follow like causes, though here the order 
of influence is reversed. As the people in 
this nation are the suurce of power, they 





will elect rulers who will represent them 





and make laws in harmony with the moral 
plane on which they live. The voters, 
therefore, are the potent moral factors in 
the government, and its highest prosperity 
or inevitable ruin will depend upon their 
moral character. 

She then went on to prove that women, 
from their position in the family and so- 
cial system, naturally and instinctively 
become the conservators of private and 
public morality. The criminal history of 
our country abundantly proves the cor- 
rectness of her position. It naturally fol- 
lows that the addition of women to our 
voting population :must materially increase 
its moral strength, purify its laws, give 
greater stability to the government, and 
promote the security and happiness of the 
people. ‘The importance of the ballot as a 
protection from injustice and wrong was 
then considered, and during her able pre- 
sentation of this branch of her subject, 
particularly illustrated as it was by a mul- 
titude of facts and incidents drawn from 
her rich and varied experience, she riveted 
the attention of her hearers, and must have 
convinced every unprejudiced auditor of 
the correctness of hef position. She closed 
with an appeal for the application of the 
simple law of justice to women as their 
right, and as a necessary condition of na- 
tional prosperity and perpetuity. A. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CAMPAIGN NOTES. 


Nov. 8, Miss Hindman and I were met at 
the depot at Wollaston Heights by E. E. 
Williamson, who was to preside at our 
meeting. We stopped at the hotel, but 
heard nothing but, ‘*What are the latest re- 
turns?” We were afraid the subject of the 
evening, ‘**The Ballot for Women,” would 
prove to be of little moment to these nen, 
even though they had just felt the need of 
it in the election; yet we had a goodly 
number of men and women in our audi- 
ence, and obtained signatures of those who 
believed a strong Wollaston league could 
be formed. 

Novy. 10 and 11 we held a convention of 
three meetings at Brockton. There we 
found a Woman Suffrage Club already or- 
ganized. Eight years ago Matilda Hind- 
man addressed the people of Brockton and 
organized their Club, which has ever since 
held monthly or quarterly meetings. Next 
month they will have their regular annual 
meeting and supper. The members of the 
Club were very glad to receive the new 
members we obtained. ‘They think no one 
will object to change the name to the 
Brockton Non-Partisan Woman Suffrage 
League. Dr. Loring Puffer, editor of the 
Brockton Eagle, presided over our Conven- 
tion. H. B. Blackwell. and Misses Hind- 
man, Shaw and Pond, addressed the people. 
There was quite a discussion among many 
of the local speakers. Our desire is to 
make our movement non-partisan, non-sec- 
tarian, that woman suffragists of whatever 
party or religious belief may combine. So 
weurge the speakers to remember this, that 
the harmony may be perfect. 

Representative-elect Whipple was called 
upon and asked to attend the Convention. 
He came, and when asked his views upon 
the movement, he said he was at least in 
favor of submitting a constitutional amend- 
ment to the people, the people, I suppose, 
meaning half the people, the men. 

In °83, this city of 17,000 inhabitants pass- 
ed the ‘‘no-license” law, but alas! the 
officers do not enforce it. This year an- 
other step is taken by women. ‘They have 
prayed; now.they go to work; and at the 
November election they canvassed at the 
polls for the Prohibitory ticket. 

Nov. 12 and 13 our Convention was held 
in Taunton, a city of 18,000 inhabitants. 
Wherever we go, we find even old suffra- 
gists unacquainted with the woman suf- 
frage sentiment in the community. It is 
not uncommon to hear friends say: ‘The 
people in our city are so peculiar, they are 
conservative and slow to move ;” but when 
they see these ‘‘conservative and peculiar 
people” come in, fill the halls, and see that 
they are their friends and neighbors, their 
ministers, deacons, brethren and sisters 
who are listening attentively. uniting with 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, contributing by their collections 
to the funds of the cause, and willingly 
uniting with local woman suffrage leagues, 
they are no longer peculiar and conserva- 
tive, but, like themselves, alive to the best 
interests of humanity. 

We were entertained by Mrs C. P. Loth- 
rop, a member of the State Board of Health, 
Lunacy and Charity ; and Mrs. O. H. Haw- 
kins, a leader in the church and society, 
who was anxious to entertain some of the 
speakers. Both homes were after the ideal 
plan, having complete harmony in all the 
arrangements of the home circle. Mr. 
Reed, editor of the Gazette, presided the 
first evening, and Thomas J. Lothrop the 
second evening. At the afternoon session 
a long list of names was obtained, much to 
the surprise of the old workers, for a 
league. Our meetings were advertised well. 
Mr. Ford can not oversee the posting of 
bills, but a competent person is obtained, 
and that work is left in his hands. If trust- 





worthy, the work is well done; if not, the 
blame, if there be any, does not rest with 
our efficient general agent. 

Mrs. Lothrop advised that some practi- 
cal work be done by the local clabs in the 
cities and towns of Massachusetts. She 
said: ‘*Let us use our hands us well as our 
hearts and brains, and begin now to make 
our aprons and tidies and quilts, anything 
useful or ornamental, for local fairs to 
raise funds for the work. Next year let 
all the clubs be represented in a State Fair 
at Boston, under the auspices of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 
Supposing one hundred or two hundred 
clubs are represented, each with its table, 
its wares to sell, its reports to be read, how 
all would be encouraged when seeing our 
combined strength! In this central fair, 
funds can be raised for carrying on our 
State work.” 

In Fall River we heard the story of ‘*our 
peculiar people” again, but the convention 
was very successful in calling the people 
out, and converting them. Mayor Reed, 
of Fall River. and other very prominent 
and influential men and women, are in 
sympathy with our movement. Mrs. 
Louise G. Aldrich has been upon the school 
committee in Fall River five years. She 
is assisted by another lady.. Both are able 
women doing good service. ‘The vestry of 
the M. E. Church was well filled Friday 
evening, Nov. 14. Very interesting ad- 
dresses were made by Matilda Hindman 
and Rey. Annie H. Shaw. Dr. J. M. Al- 
drich presided. He said the Legislature 
must be reached, and convinced that wom- 
en want the suffrage. Women sent up 
their petition 4,000 strong; the Legislature 
said, Speak louder. Women spoke last year 
21,500 strong; the call comes, Speak loud- 
er still. and this year he hoped they would 
speak 100,000 strong. If this is done, intwo 
years the cause is won. We obtained the 
names of prominent citizens, some of 
them professional men and women, for 
the organization of a Fall River Non-Par- 
tisan Woman Suffrage League. 

Nov. 15, Dr. Aldrich presided again. 
Addresses were made by Cora Sevtt Pond 
and Henry B. Blackwell. The audience 
Was not as large as on the previous even- 
ing. The Democrats were rejoicing over 
their victory in a big parade; torchlights, 
national airs, and sky rockets had called 
the people out. It was impossible to get 
through the crowd. Several local speak- 
ers took part in the meetings. We were 
very cordially entertained by Mrs. Louise 
G. Aldrich, Mrs. E. C. Morton, who is a 
member of the auxiliary Board of Health, 
Lunacy and Charity, and Mrs. Lydia 8S. 
Adams, prominent and influential in the 
reforms of the city. Fall River has 50,- 
000 inhabitants. It has one of the finest 
granite buildings in the State, a custom 
house and post-office. In its massive pro- 
portions, it reminds me of ‘Trinity Church, 
Boston; but the new High School, in pro- 
cess of erection, will eclipse this building. 
Mrs. M. D. Young, of Fall River, has given 
$500,000 to the city for this building as a 
memorial to her son. 

‘This week we have heard from the Wom- 
an Suttrage Leagues organized at Mattapoi- 
sett, Fairhaven, and New Bedford. All 
are prospering. They want more public 
meetings, with speakers from Boston. I 
think in the coming year there will be a 
greater demand than ever before for 
speakers. Addresses should be prepared 
by women who have the time and inclina- 
tion, in order to be ready, like good sol- 
diers, at the first call. Let us be strong in 
numbers, armed with the arguments, the 
bayonets of our movement. C. 8. P. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 

The election of Mr. Cleveland is at last 
accepted as the certain decision of the late 
contest, and I do not doubt that this re- 
sult will be distinctly beneficial to the 
woman suffrage cause. In the first place, 
a party so thoroughly entrenched in power 
as the Republican has been, would never 
look favorably on any new question. I 
remember well the words of Mr. Edwards 
Pierrepont at Chicago in 1880, when he 
presented the resolutions to the convention 
which nominated Mr. Garfield. ‘*Mr. 
Chairman,” he said. ‘*we present to you 
nothing new,” as if that were something 
creditable to the great party of moral ideas! 
So anxious, indeed, were the Republicans 
then not to mention anything which might 
savor of novelty, that they struck out even 
the mild ‘*woman’s rights” plank which, 
thanks to the efforts of Mr. Blackwell and 
Mr. Hoar, had been part of the platforms 
of °72 and °76. 

Nothing, then, was to be hoped in any 
direct way from the continued power of 
the Republicans, while that party out of 
place may awaken, if not to the justice, at 
least to the expediency of enlisting the aid 
and the suffrages of the women. ‘There 
can be no question, of course, that the Pro- 
hibition vote of this State defeated Mr. 
Blaine. It may be said that every vote 
cast for that party was the direct result of 
the influence, often of the prayers and en- 
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treaties, of the women. When prohibition 
lodges decided, as in many cases they did. 
to east their votes for Mr. Blaine, as a rule 
their action was earnestly opposed by the 
women members. ‘This campaign has 
proved to demonstration that in any close 
election women can control the political 
destinies of the State. 

Again, there have been thousands of 
earnest women throughout the land who 
have felt that they could not conscientious- 
ly approve either of the leading candidates ; 
to these women this election has been a 
stinging awakener to the need of holding 
the direct power of the ballot in their own 
hands. 

And, finally, I am far from being one of 
those who predict any evil results from 
Southern influence. No doubt there is 
great rejoicing over Mr. Cleveland’s elec- 
tion, but much of it is thoroughly patriot- 
ic. There is a large family hotel here which 
is much frequented by Southerners, and 
among the ladies there the expression has 
been many times repeated, *‘At last we 
have a country!’ So long as the national 
administration was controlled by the party 
which rose into power in the North during 
the war, no matter how well-intentioned 
that party might be, they could not feel 
that it represented their interests. There 
is every reason to hope that the change of 
administration will be followed by an era 
of good feeling which will lead to more 
frequent and better-tempered intercourse 
between the two sections. One of the best 
results from this must be that the preju- 
dice against woman suffrage now felt by 
many excellent Southern ladies will disap- 
pear, so that we shall find the intelligent 
womanhood of both sections uniting in a 
demand for enfranchisement, 

The election this year certainly must to- 
tally destroy one of the old arguments 
against suffrage drawn from the alleged 
rowdyism and disorder at the polls. 
Throughout the whole of our great city a 
Sabbath-day quiet prevailed during the 
hours when the polls were open. No dis- 
turbances were recorded, even in the most 
wretched quarters, and after such an abso- 
lutely grand demonstration of the power 
of order, it will seem absurd to say that 
women cannot with propriety cast their 
ballots. 

Later returns throughout the State in- 
crease the strength of our cause here. An- 
other opponent is defeated in the close 
count in Steuben, and the women of Hor- 
nellsville are rejoicing that they will be 
represented by a friend in the Assembly. 

L. D. B. 





a oe 
THE TOLEDO MEETING. 


The November meeting of the Toledo 
Woman Suffrage Association was largely 
attended. A vote of thanks was passed to 
the Trustees of the Normal Training 
School, for information afforded relative to 
the rights of girls in that institution. Ar- 
rangements were made for a lecture from 
Miss Anthony on the 17th inst., at the Cen- 
tral Congregational church. 

A call of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association for a convention in Chicago 
on the 19th and 20th received attention, and 
the corresponding secretary was directed 
to write a letter of sympathy and acknowl- 
edgment. 

A book of songs for woman suffrage 
and temperance meetings was brought to 
the notice of the society. 

Discussion then took place regarding 
the widow’s thirds. The laws of dower 
and courtesy which obtain in Ohio were 
read and explained, also the amendment 
now being agitated in Nebraska, Kansas, 
and other States, to-wit :— 

The widow of every deceased person 
shall be entitled to one-third (or one-half 
as the Kansas law provides), in fee simple 
of all lands whereof her husband was 
seized of all estate of inheritance at any 
time during the marriage, unless she is 
lawfully barred thereof, said one-third, 
(or one-half) to be known as the widow’s 
share. ‘The surviving husband shall be en- 
titled to the same share of the real estate 
of a deceased wife. The estate of dower 
and curtesy are hereby abolished. 

A committee was appointed to prepare a 
petition to the Ohio Legislature, praying 
for a similar amendment. 

Mention was made of the twelfth annual 
Congress of Women, held in Baltimore in 
October. Also notice taken of the death 
of Mrs. Pierce, of Nantucket, a prominent 
worker for equal rights, and the usual ré- 
sumé of the growth of the movemént 
abroad. Adjourned to the first Wednes- 
day of December. 


LADIES’ ART CLASSES. 





After many years of European’ study, 
and a success which has given her the 
greatest renown in her own country, Miss 
Hansteen comes among us desirous of 
forming classes of ladies, both beginners 
and advanced students, who wish to draw 
from the nude figure. Judging from the 
regret which has often been expressed to 
me that it was difficult to find a lady will- 
ing to teach from the nude life-model, [ 
feel that it will be a benefit conferred on 





women art-students if we encourage the ef- 
forts of this talented lady. Miss Hansteen’s 
pupils will meet at 33 Studio Building. 
JESSIE NOA. 
snaiieilingtocndigianes 
MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 
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MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 



















Elias Richards.........+sssseccseessees $5 00 
Mrs. Clara A. Field ....... 1 00 
Edward Conant.......... 1 00 
Miss Lucy Goddard 1 00 
A Friend............ 1 00 
Mrs. C. A. Marqueze 1 00 
Mise L. F. Marqueze .. 1 00 
Mrs. Helen Mayill......... oes 145 
Wa. J. Potter. ....cccccccccccccccccece 1 00 
HB. H. Partlow. .cccccccccccccccccccccece 1 00 
Benj. H. Waiite....sccccccccccscsccsees 1 00 
Daniel Ricketson.......-.+++0+++« sees 100 
Angelina Ricketson .....+.++++« eccccee 1 00 
Cordelia Brightman .......00eeeeeeeee 1 00 
Oliver H. P. Brown.....-.+sseceeceeees 1 00 
M. J. Walte. -ccccccccccscccccccccccces 1 00 
Cornelia A. COOK... .csccescecccevecees 1 00 
Mies L. E. Seabury.....--++++- 1 00 
Louisa Parsons Hopkins... 1 00 
Charles Almy 1 00 
Helen 8. Taber..... 1 00 
Rebecca L. Howland 1 00 
A. &. Coffin .....+++ ese - 100 
Henry B. Clark.....cscccccececcsceeces 1 00 
Albert Thornton ........-ceceeeeeeeees 1 00 
Mary E.. Thornton ....-eceeeeceeeeeees 1 00 
Janlah West cccccccccecccccccccccccccce 1 00 
Mary E. Drake......cccccsoccsccccsece 1 00 
Thoms Conk ..ccccccccccccccssccccces 1 00 
Mrs. Wm. W. Crapo...eeeescceeeeeeees 1 00 
Eliza A. Durfee .......+scccecececseees 1 00 
C.j H. Eldridge. ..c.coe coc seccccoecces 1 00 
Mary E. Hunter .....ccccscecssecsccece 1 00 
R. W. Gifford ..cccccccccccccccccsccccs 1 00 
Judge Oliver Prescott 1 00 
Ida ¥. Cummings... 1 00 
Emily A. Commingas 1 00 
Mary A, Thornton.....--seeeeceeeseees 1 00 
Anna A. Potter... .scccccccsccccecccess 1 00 
Louise 8. Cummings. ......-+eeeeeeeeee 1 00 
Helen L. F. Wright ..... PPPPTTTT TTT ity 1 00 
Ella L. F. Wright ...cccccccccsccsceces 1 00 
Susan A. Kelly...ccccccccsccccecccsees 1 00 
Anna M. L, Sullings. .....cceeceseeees 1 00 
Cynthia 8. Cummings.......0++eeeeees 5 00 
Rev. W. I’. Davia ..ccccccccccccccscccs 1 00 
Rev. C.C. Watson ...ccccccccssccceses 1 00 
Eliza K. Howes cccccesccccsceceeeceess 1 00 
M. E. Bradford..cccccccsscccccccescece 1 00 
Hannah H. Sullings .........seeeeeeees 1 00 
Pauline Ryder.......ccceeceeeeeeeecees 1 00 
Mary Unthaway ...ccecccccsesccceccees 1 00 
Geo. C. Howard........ 1 00 
Rev. Edward F. Temple +» 100 
Edward B. Hiller......- sows 100 
Wa. L, Taber ....ccccccccsscccccccecs 1 00 
Caroline Cushman, .....-ceeeeeeeeeeeee 1 00 
J. Monroe Skinner. .....eeceeeeeeeeeees 1 00 
Charles A. Morton... cccccescceceecees 1 00 
S. A. Lincolitcccccccccccccccccccccccece 1 00 
BS. G. Gilmore occoccceccccscccccccsccce 100 
M. J. LAncole..cccccccosccccccccccovecs 1 00 
Frederick Howard....-+eeseseeeeeeeees 3 00 
Mra. N. Armald. cccccccccccccccccccccce 2 00 
H. T. Marohall.....ccccccscocccccccesss 2 00 
Esther M. Baxendale. .......00e+++e0 2 00 
Win. L. Douglass... ..+eeeeeeeeeee roooe 200 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


New Hampshire has sas vernd against a con- 
stitutional convention. 

The Westminster Review for October has 
an article on ‘*‘Women Rate-payers’ Right 
to Vote.” 

The regular Annual Suffrage Convention 
of Kansas will meet at Topeka, January 
15 and 16. 

Mr. Bushrod Washington Prescott of 
Westminster, uncle of our good friend 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. P. Dean, died Oct. 22 
aged 84 years, 2 months, and 18 days. 

The annual meeting of the Indiana Wom- 
an Suffrage Association will be held in 
Kokomo, the first or second week in De- 
cember. 

The paragraph quoted last week as from 
the Rockland Spectator should have been 
credited to the Rockland Independent. Both 
papers are friendly to woman suffrage. 

Among the improvements contemplated 
for the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children, on Codman Avenue, are a 
second maternity home and a home for the 
nurses. 

The youngest daughter of the Emperor 
of Austria, the Princess Valerie, has add- 
ed to the list of royal authors by writing a 
comedy, which was acted at the Imperial 
Theatre of Vienna this week, and herself 
performed the part of the heroine. 

Ebenezer Francis, of Cambridge, ninety- 
four years old, who has been announced 
as having voted for Blaine, cast his first 
ballot in 1812, and has voted at every presi- 
dential election since. He was for twenty- 
two years Superintendent of Buildings of 
Harvard College. 

A meeting of the Waltham Women’s 
Suffrage Society was held last week Fri- 
day at the residence of Mrs. C. H. Daniels, 
with a very good attendance. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to take prelimi- 
nary measures toward action on the school 
committee question. Another meeting of 
the Society was held on Tuesday, at the 
same place. 

The sale in aid of the Ladies’ Gymna- 
sium will be held at the Gymnasium Hall, 
503 Washington Street, Thursday. Dee. 4, 
from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. Contributions 
may be sent to any member of the Com- 
mittee, or to H. 8. Cutler at the Gymna- 
sium. Those willing to send home-made 
vake, candy, or flowers, are requested to 
notify one of the Committee before Dec. 
Ist. 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead will lecture only in 
New England during the coming season. 
He wiil repeat the courses upon **America 
in the American Poets,” ‘The Pilgrim 
Fathers,” and **Emerson,” which he deliv- 
ered last winter in the West, and will give 
the following single lectures: ‘Carlyle 
and Emerson,” *‘Emerson the American,” 
**Whittier’s Poetry of America,” ‘Lowell's 
Poetry of America,” *‘Puritanism,” **New 
England in England,” ‘‘Our Debt to Hol- 
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land,” **The British Parliament,” Lessing's 
‘“**Nathan the Wise,’ or the Gospel of 
Toleration.” 

‘The recent Convention at New Bedford 
is likely to bear fruit in the election of a 
larger number of women to the school 
committee, as well as the participation of 
a larger number of women in their elec- 
tion. From New Bedford, where at pres- 
ent there is but one woman on the school 
board, our correspondent writes that a 
special effort is to be made to elect three 
or four.—Boston Advertiser. 

Last Sunday Sherrad Baker, of Shelby- 
ville, Ind., shot and fatally wounded his 
brother, Reason Baker, because the latter, 
in passing his house, uttered a cheer for 
the wrong presidential candidate. Mascu- 
line suffrage is evidently a dangerous 
thing; it leads to discord in families. Men 
are too excitable, tc.o combative, too much 
given to carrying deadly weapons, to be 
safely trusted with the ballot. 

This week the non-union girls at work 
in one of the stitching rooms at Lynn were 
greeted by a large crowd on leaving the 
shop, and were escorted through the streets 
to their homes by a chorus of hisses and 
groans. Several of the girls were assault- 
ed, hats torn from their heads, hair pulled, 
etc. If women had met such rough treat- 
ment at the polls in Wyoming—a thing un- 
heard of—it would be considered a power- 
ful argument against woman suffrage. 
But no one will say that women ought to 
be forbidden to earn their living because 
on some rare occasions they may, meet with 
insult. 

Mrs. Crow], the widaw of a merchant of 
Cleveland, O., who left a fortune of $200,- 
000, has been ruined by her only son, who 
was entrusted with the care of her money, 
and has lost it all in grain speculations. 
IIe has fled to South America with a girl 
whom he married from a concert-saloon. 
All her property has been seized to pay 
his debts, and she is left entirely destitute. 
Every week brings similar accounts of 
women robbed by trustees or relatives to 
whom they have entrusted their money. 
Such cases emphasize the importance of 
giving girls a business training which will 
enable them to manage their property 
themselves. 

Jules Ferry, the French prime minister, 
is something of asportsman, but not much 
ofashot. During the presidential shoot- 
ing over the Rambouillet preserves, two of 
the beaters were hit by him. One receiv- 
ed a few score pellets in the calf of his 
leg and the other was hit in the thumb. 
The presidential salve applied, according 
to a local paper, consisted of 20fr. and 40fr. 
to the men respectively. So far as ability 
to perform military service is concerned, 
this prime minister might almost as well 
be a woman. His shots would be more 
dangerous to his own side than to the en- 
emy. 

It was announced last week that a suf- 
frage meeting had been held at Worcester. 
at which Hon. Geo. F. Hoar and Mrs. Liv- 
ermore were the speakers. The meeting 
took place at about the time this paper 
went to press, and we supposed it would 
go off according to programme. But Sen- 
ator Hoar was sick with an ulcerated sore 
throat, and the breaking down of an en- 
gine delayed Mrs. Livermore’s train so 
that she was unable to get there in time. 
A fine audience assembled, and Adin Thay- 
er came to preside, but no speakers ap- 
peared. By great good fortune, H. B. 

Blackwell was in the audience, though ex- 
pecting to bealistener only. He was sum- 
moned to the platform, and delivered a 
forty-five minutes’ speech, which was well 
received ; and the meeting, which had nar- 
rowly escaped being a failure, was pro- 
nounced a success. 

At one of the weekly meetings of the 
Baptist ministers of Philadelphia, lately, 
Miss Grace Hickey read a paper on **Wom- 
an’s Work in the Church,” in which she 
contended that women should be given a 
voice in church management and be rep- 
resented on the Board of Trustees, Board 
of Deacons, and other bodies. The paper 
was earnestly discussed. Several ladies 
present upheld Miss Hickey, and Revs. R. 
H. Conwell, W. Hoyt, D. D., W. W. Dal- 
bey, George Dana Boardman, D. D., and 
J. W. Smith, D. D., also supported her 
view of the matter. Dr. Boardman said 
that women should not only be allowed a 
voice in church management, but also in 
political affairs. They ought to be allowed 
to vote. He was and always had been, he 
said, an earnest advocate of woman suf- 
frage. Rev. John Peddie, D. D., is report- 
ed by the Philadelphia Bulletin as saying, 
“*T would rather vote for a woman candi- 
date for president than for a man who is 
corrupt from centre to circumference. I 
believe Belva Lockwood is the only candi- 
date for President of the United States 
who has escaped campaign attacks. The 
time will come when woman will occupy 
her rightful place in the rulership of na- 
tions. Queen Victoria has reigned over 
England for many years, and I believe 
woman is capable of ruling over us as 
well as over other nations.” 











CARPETS! 


SPECIAL CARPET SALE, 


To Close Out such Patterns as are Out of Loom. 
5-FRAME WILTONS, 


75 PIECES At .-------ceescceeeee 


sepetetenenianiotnmvidtiel $1.75 


STANDARD VELVETS, 


300 PIECES at...-------sseeeees 


POPP eee Cee eee ee eee e eee ee 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS 


250 PIECES at.........-....... 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


300 PIECES, Standard Quality, at---------.---++. +-75c 


EXTRA SUPERFINES, 


250 PIECES, ail Wool, at.- 


ENCLISH SHEET OILS, 


$1.00. 


The above Goods will be found in every respect as advertised. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


525 & 527 Washington St., Boston. 





another, an 


PATENTED, 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. 
and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag’’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer ekirta do not lay over one 
although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommerdation and en- 
dorsement of all our le vading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive, 


PRICE.— 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress* 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


It is adapted for ladies 


Plain, $175. Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 








PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo, 22d, 1865. 





Assets lst Mo. Ist, 1884......-...e000 eccccoece eteoene oocce coccccccccece $8,281,060 44 
LAQDINHOD ...0ccccccccccccccccscocscccesocoocss eccccecccccvccccscccesosesocce 6,374,197 56 
Surplus, Including Capital...... ehevddecrsisederers eevece ereccesedesoce $1,906,862 88 


3@- WOMEN INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 
HOAG & HOLWAY, Gen’l Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, ° - - 


BOSTON. 





FALL & WINTER 
UNDERWEAR 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


Wedding Trousseaux and Infants’ Ward- 
robes made to order in any style, at reason- 
able prices. 


Combination Garments a Specialty. 
These garments are cut from measure in a style 7 
Dg 








culiar to ourselves. We can warrant a good fitt 
and at the same time comtortable garment. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON. 


Salesroom on the street floor. 





Dinner Sets 





In great variety of shapes and dec- 
orations. 


LAMPS at Low Prices. 
FANCY GOODS, Etc. 


CUY BROTHERS, 


No. 33 Bedford Street, Boston. 





Ladies who appreciate Artistic Designs 
and Fine Finish 


IN MILLINERY 


Should call on Miss C. Lewis at 535 Washington 8t., 
Room 4. Miss LEWIS has the latest 


New York and Boston Novelties, 
and gives advice freely, whether purchases are made 
or not. In connection with the above isa HAT and 
BONNET BLEACHERY, where ladies can have 
their last season’s goods refinished at short notice 
under the direction of Miss R. C. Stinson. 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 
Office, 1% Rowe's Wharf, Boston. 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, etc. Investment Securi- 
ties bought or sold on commission. 15 years’ experi- 
ence. 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe De posit and 
Trust Co.; Josiah Wheelwright, Treasurer Central 
and Rowe's Wharves. 








A LADY 


Having superior advantages for fall and winter 
shopping in New York will purchase for stores, 
also for ladies and families living at a distance, 
dress goods, millinery, hair goods, furniture,car- 
pets, upholstery, silver-plate, etc., at New York 
City prices. Special attention given to the selec- 
tion of cloths, silks, velvets, laces, trimmings, and 
all that pertains to ladies’ wearing apparel. No 
commission on goods purchased; a charge of 25 
or 50 cents made for personal services. Special 
arrangements mace with stores. 

Address, inclosing stamp for reply, 

Miss ©. E. BELL, 
Post Office Box 174, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs. 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 
haracter. 


Adams & Westlake. 
OIL AND GAS 


Heating Stoves 


Made in many sizes for warming rooms of all 
dimensions. WE MAKE THE LARGEST 
VARIETY OF HEATING STOVES EXHIB- 
ITED in THE UNITED STATES. 


Call and see them in operation at our 


NEW STORE, 
78 & 80 Washington St. 


The Adams & Westlake Mfg. Co, 


Electric Light 60 Cents, 


A Complete model Incandes- 
cent Electric Lamp with Bat- 
tery, Stand, Globe, Platena 
Burner, Wire, &c., with in- 
structions for putting in Lee 
operation, will be sent pos 

for 60 Cents. Stamps en. 
4 FREDERICK LOWEY, 
96 Fulton Street, New York. 














TELEPHONE TO 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Wagops Call for and Deliver Goods, 
Telephone Number 7232. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. e 
NORTH WIND. 


BY ABBIE F. JUDD. 








The wind is North to-day, sweetheart; 
Summer, thou and I must part; 
Summer, love. good-by ! 
Blowly, surely, day by day 
The pulse of Autumn ebbs away, 
And paler grows the sky. 


Cold and colder blows the wind, 
Fewer and fewer flowers I find, - 
Winter comes at last. 
Shrilly, loudly blows the gale, 
Cruelly the sleeted hail 
Rides upon the blast. 


Blow your fiercest, North-wind, blow! 
Fall your deepest, drifting snow! 
Blow us wide apart; 
We shall meet on some glad day 
In the spring-lands far away,— 
Thou and I, sweetheart! 








oe 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


WITHIN THE SOUL. 





BY ELLA A. GILES. 





O struggling heart and clouded soul, 
Whisper to me the final goal 
Of all thy hopes! Is it just to stand 
On some high point of Fame’s fair land, 
To look, with the pride of self-content, 
On the lower plane of lives still spent 
In vain attempts to rise above 
Their harder lot? Full well we love 
The summit air of praise deserved. 
But millions strive who are not nerved 
To lofty courage by loud applause. 
Canst thou, then, see some righteous cause 
Why thou shouldst be exempt from ills 
That others suffer? Sorrow kilis 
Only the weak. The brave endure, 
And find for every woe a cure 
In prayerful patience and active faith. 
Be not dismayed! No power but death 
Can check the onward steps of those 
Who strive for heights of calm repose 
Within the soul. And we do hope 
That, far beyond our earthly scope, 
Lie hills of peace that Life conceals; 
Transfigared mounts that Death reveals. 
O learn to know the just decree 
Of Nature and of Destiny; 
And though they hold thee long in thrall 
Thou'lt heavenward climb in spite of all! 


stint 
LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 


BY CHRISTOPHER P. CRANCH. 


Deem not the voice of God withdraws, 
Though thou in vain hast hearkened; 
Or that the world is dark because 
Thy window-panes are darkened. 
It may be that thy ear has failed 
To catch his intonations; 
Thy faith too dull—thine eyes too veiled 
For sorrow’s revelations. 





Only the storm-wind rends the bars 
Of cloud in our repining. 
Only the darkness brings the stars 
In their eternal shining. 
—New York Independent. 





_— 
LITTLE WILLIE. 


BAILEY. 





BY URANIA LOCKE 





I heard the voice of an angel 
That chanted sweet and low: 

“‘O fond pale mother, with cheek so wet, 
If thou couldst only know! 

Thy son died on thy bosom, 
And his hands were pure from sin; 

I carried him up to the temple above, 
The new song to begin,— 

I carried him up to the fold of love, 
And the Shepherd took him in. 

On the ladder that reaches from heaven to earth 
Unseen I come and go, 

And I hear the cry of mothers who weep 
For their sons who died—not so!" 


—_eoo-—— 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 


BY BRADFORD TORREY. 














How quickly hav@ we left the rush and din 

Of all this restless world! Here softly falls 

The shaded light, and on us from the walls 

Martyrs and saints look down. Now, far within, 

The low-voiced organ doth a strain begin 

Of heavenly peace. Here we whom doubt enthralls 

May find release at last: the Master calls; 

We will believe, nor turn again to sin. 

Thus, for an hour, the cloister’s half-dark light 

Seems better than the sun; its stirless air 

More gracious than the winds, which, day and night, 

Sweep round the wor!d: but, ere we are aware, 

The charm dissolves; we feel He is not there, 

Who saw His works were good and gave us sight. 
— Congregationalist. 
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THE LITTLE LAGE PEDDLER. 


BY H. H. 


It was a sultry afternoon in August. 
Jenny Connard and her aunt, Mrs. Barrett, 
were sitting on their vine-shaded piazza, 
looking so cool and comfortable that the 
very sight of them was tantalizing to peo- 
ple who could not afford to sit cool and 
comfortable on vine-shaded piazzas. 

This was the thought which passed 
through the mind of a tired, dusty, over- 
heated woman who opened the gate, and 
with an irresolute step and glance walked 
toward them. 

**T don’t believe they'll buy,” she said to 
herself. ‘They look too comfortable for 
anything, sitting up there in their muslin 
gowns, cool as cucumbers. Oh dear! But 
I may as well try.” 

And while the poor woman was thinking 
this, Mrs. Barrett was saying in an under- 
tone to her niece: ‘‘Dear! there comes one 
of those peddling women. That’s the 
worst of being out here in full sight of the 
street. There’s no escaping anybody that 


hope your uncle ‘ll feel that he can build 
another piazza on the back side of the house 
before another summer. It’s just Jike sit- 
ting on the sidewalk to sit here; and for 
people that can’t even go anywhere in the 
summer, it’s too bad not to have a nook or 
a corner to themselves out-doors.” 
As she spoke the last words the dusty, 
flushed stranger reached the foot of the 
piazza steps and said, ‘‘Can I show you 
some laces to-day, ladies?’ 
“Oh, laces, is it?’ said Mrs. Barrett. “I 
thought you were a book-agent. If it’s 
laces, you can come up. I sha’n’t buy any- 
thing, but I’d like to look at them.” 
With a sigh of relief the tired woman 
sank into a chair, and said, “Well, I’m 
thankful you would. I’d most made up 
my mind to ask you to let me sit down 
here a few minutes. even if you didn’t want 
to see athing. I've been walking all the 
morning, and the heat’s something awful. 
It’s heaven here on this piazza.” 

At this Jenny smiled and looked at her 
aunt. She was about to say, ‘You see, it 
seems a good deal] better than the sidewalk 
to sume people,” but she changed her mind 
and turned to the laces. ‘They were ex- 
ceedingly pretty ; some of them valuable. 

“How do you get such laces as these?” 
asked Mrs. Barrett, sharply. 

The woman was too tired to be resentful. 
“Oh,” she said, **I only sell on commission. 
I get all my laces from a store in New 
York. I’ve been travelling for them now 
for two years.” 

‘*Pravelling!” exclaimed Jenny. 
you go far?” 

**Well, I haven’t been out of New York 
State tiil this year,” she replied. ‘I did 
splendidly there the first two years. I just 
took the towns right along on the rail- 
roads; and sometimes I’d stop a month in 
one place, and go round to the small vil- 
lages and the farms. You wouldn't believe 
what nice things some of the farmers’ 
wives ‘ll buy. I’ve had the best time goin’ 
round among them. I do love the coun- 
try. I can dressmake a little too, so they’d 
get me to make a dress, or cut and fit, may- 
be; and I’d pay for my board that way, 
and they’d always buy something. I did 
real well at Niagara, too, last year. Hotels 
are first-rate places. Travellers are always 
getting short o’ laces and collars and such 
fixings. I sold over five hundred dollars’ 
worth at Niagara; sold out once, clean 
out. and had tosend back to New York for 
a new stock.” 

Jenny’s eyes were as big as saucers. 
‘*Have you been at Niagara?” she gasped. 
‘*Did you have time to see it, besides sell- 
ing your things?” 

**Oh lor! yes,” answered the woman. “I 
saw all I wanted to of it, and more too. 
It’s a dreadful tiresome place—enough to 
make you deaf, the sound of the water. I 
was glad to get away.” 

“I'd give all I’m worth to see it just one 
hour,” exclaimed Jenny. 

The woman looked at her curiously. 
‘*Well, can’t ye go? What’s to hinder?” 
Jenny shook her head, and turned again 
to the lace box, over which her aunt was 
bending with absorbing interest. It wasa 
pretty assortment of all the numberless lit- 
tle dainty articles of lace-wear, tempting 
when one sees them spread on city coun- 
ters, but how much more so when they are 
suddenly displayed to unused eyes in rural 
villages! : 

‘Jenny, look at this pink crape bow with 
lace ends!” exclaimed Mrs. Barrett. 
**Wouldn’t that be lovely with my wine- 
colored grenadine? I would like it. But 
it’s no use; I can’t buy it.” 

“It’s only two dollars—better take it,” 
said the sales-woman. ‘*They were two 
and a half, but I’m selling the last at two. 
Or here are some at one dollar, very simi- 
lar.” 

‘*Not half so pretty,’’ said Mrs. Barrett. 
“It’s the two-dollar pink one I want. But 
I can’t have it. You may as well put it 
up.” 

The woman lingered. It did indeed seem 
to her like heaven on the cool, shady piaz- 
za. ‘“*Have you got much family?” she 
asked. 

“Only myself and my niece now,” an- 
swered Mrs. Barrett, wonderingly. ‘My 
husband is in New York buying goods. 
He keeps that dry-guods store on Main 
Street. Perhaps you saw it.” 

“Oh! does he? Yes, I was in there try- 
ing to sell some of my laces, and they said 
the boss was away buying. They said 
business was dreadful dull here now.” 
“Yes, “tis,” sighed Mrs. Barrett. ‘I 
wouldn't have minded buying that bow 
last year this time, but my husband told 
me not to spend a single cent I could help, 
and [ ain’t going to.” 

“There’s mighty few wives like that,” 
replied the sales-woman, half-soliloquizing- 
ly. “Say,” she continued, “if you want 
that bow so bad, why don’t you just keep 
me over to-night and to-morrow; it won’t 
cost you anything to speak of, and I’ll let 
you have the bow for’t. It does seem to 
me like heaven on this piazza here!” 

Mrs. Barrett looked at Jenny, who nod- 


“Do 


‘aunt! She may sleep in my room, and 
welcome; and I can sleep with you.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Barret, “seeing my 
husband’s away. youcan stay. We haven't 
got but the two bedrooms.” 

**I shouldn’t care if I had a bedroom or 
not, seems to me,” said the woman, “if I 
had such a piazza ’s this. I tell you, if 
you’d tramped as much ’s I have to-day 
you'd think it was just heavenly. My 
name’s Williams,” she added. ‘I suppose 
you'd like to know something about me: 
Harriet Williams. I was born and reared 
just outside of Canandaigua, New York, 
and I’ve got folks at home very vomfort- 
able. I can go home any time I’m a mind 
to; but I just thought I’d be independent, 
and I’m real fond of travelling besides. At 
least I was. I'm about sick on’t now. I 
reckon I'll stay at home this winter.” 

“*T think it’s a perfectly splendid way 
you do,” exclaimed Jenny, who had been 
devouring every word she said. ‘Do you 
really make money besides all it costs to 
travel? Uncle always says it costs fright- 
fully to travel,” 

‘*Well, it does and it don't,” said the 
practical Harriet, who had taken off her 
bonnet and was leaning her head back 
against the lattice-work wall of the piazza. 

‘It’s all according to how you travel. 
It costs me mighty little. First place, I 
get a commercial traveller’s ticket. That 
cuts down on the fares alot. Then I don’t 
stop at high-priced houses. I always find 
out some nice quiet boarding-house. I 
never pay outside of a dollar ora dollar 
and a half aday; and sometimes I stay a 
week, or even a month in a place, and pay 
all my expenses doing odd jobs of dress- 
making nights and mornings. So all I 
make on sales is clear gain. Oh, yes; it’s 
a good thing. I cleared three hundred dol- 
lars the first year; but then I took the ty- 
phoid fever in the fall, and was sick three 
months. I had it awful, and that pretty 
near used up all I saved that year.” 

“IT think it’s the nicest thing I ever 
heard of for a woman to do, to earn 
money !” exclaimed the excited Jenny. 

‘**Merey on us,” said her aunt, ‘Show you 
do go on! You'll be starting out your- 
self with a box the next tiing.” 

‘That’s just what I mean to do, Aunt 
Barrett,” retorted Jenny. ‘You see if I 
don’t.” 

‘Your uncle never’ll consent in the 
world,” said her aunt. 
“Yes, he would. 
had a first-rate business head. 
he’d help me.” 

**You’re crazy, child!” was all Mrs. Bar- 
rett’s reply, as she left the piazza to pre- 
pare their supper. ‘‘You just stay here 
with Miss Williams,” she added. ‘‘I’ll get 
supper; there ain’t much to get.” 

‘ Well,” began the strange guest, eying 
Jenny closely, “it strikes me now that 
you would be just the one to get along first- 
rate in this business. You look real cour- 
ageous. And it takes courage, I tell you, 
to strike off all alone among strangers. 
Travelling all alone is awful disagreeable 
sometimes for women. But I haven't ever 
got into any scrape yet but what I got out 
all right. You see, when folks find out 
that you're in dead earnest, and are all 
right, they always help you along.” 

“Of course they do!” said Jenny. “I 
wouldn’t be one mite afraid. But I 
wouldn’t stay right round here in Ohio. 
What I want to do is to travel. I want to 
go to California and Colorado; but first of 
all I want to see Niagara.” 

“Oh my!” said Harriet Williams, **you 
are courageous, sure enough, talking 
about California. You wouldn't really 
start off for there alone, would you?” 
“Why not?’ said Jenny. ‘If it’s safe to 
do it for a hundred miles, it’s safe to do it 
for a thousand. That's just what I do 
mean to doif I doit at all! I mean just 
to see this whole United States. I've sat 
thinking, thinking, by the half-day at a 
time, how I'd ever get a chance to see any- 
thing of the world, and I didn’t see any 
loop-hole of a chance; but as soon’s you 
began to talk I just felt right away, ‘Now 
here’s something I could do!’ Now you 
just tell me everything you can think of. 
How do you manage about getting the 
right things? You don’t have to keep go- 
ing to New York as uncle does, do you? 
I expect he could get things for me; they’d 
trust him; he’s been buying in New York 
for years and years.” 

Harriet gazed admiringly at the girl’s 
face, then sighing, she said: ‘*You’ve got 
it in you, no mistake! Now that’s been 
the trouble with me. I’ve never had cour- 
age to strike out that way. I’ve just 
trotted right round and round in a kind of 
circle. This is the first time I’ve been so 
far west’s this. But I’ve always known 
the West was the place to go to. I wish 
I'd had your grit. The trouble with me is 
I get lonesome and homesick. Don’t you 
suppose you'd get homesick sometimes?” 
**Not if I was making money and seeing 
new places,” replied Jenny; ‘‘I’d be per- 
fectly happy. ‘They’re the two things I 
want todo. If you laid up three hundred 


He's always said I 
I bet you 


thousand. You could go to Europe for 
that and stay a whole year.” 

“Oh ! Europe!” ejaculated Harriet. **You 
wouldn’t go’s far’s that alone?” 

“If [ could talk their languages, I 
wouldn’t mind,” said Jenny. “I'd doany- 
thing under heaven to get there.” 

**Well, you are the beat of all the girls I 
ever saw !” said the astonished Harriet. ‘I 
shouldn’t think you'd ever want to leave 
such a piazza’s this.” 

‘““Why, you said you wanted to travel 
yourself,” said Jenny. ‘*You weren't 
contented to stay at home and not do any- 
thing.” 

Harriet’s face clouded. ‘Oh, well,” she 
said, “I was situated very different from 
you,” and her lip quivered. “I can see 
you've got the nicest kind of a home here.” 

“Yes,” said Jenny, ‘sol have. But it 
isn't my own, as if it was my father’s and 
mother’s. ‘They're dead, and I haven't 
any brother or sister, and I always have 
felt as if I ought to earn my living; but I 
never saw the way how till to-day. Now 
I do, and I'm going to do it.” And Jenny 
set her white teeth together with a click 
that sounded as resolute as the click of a 
pistol lock. 

The girl was too excited to sleep. It 
was near morningwvhen her aunt, roused 
by her restless turning, exclaimed, ‘tl do 
believe, Jane Connard, you're lying awake 
all night thinking o’ that peddling.” 

‘“That’s what Lam, aunt,” replied Jen- 
ny, ‘as wide-awake as I ever was; and 
I've got it all planned out. I’m going to 
Niagara first. Unele ‘ll fix it for me, I 
know he will. Don’t you suppose he'd be 

glad to have me earn three hundred dol- 
lars a year?” 
**T don’t believe her,” said Mrs. Barrett, 


sleepily. 
**I do,” said Jenny. ‘“Ihat’s just the 
way uncle makes his money. Why 


shouldn't she?” 

Mrs. Barrett was too sleepy to answer, 
and Jenny went on undisturbed till day- 
light in her ambitious plottings. 

She hardly felt herself the same person 
the next day, so full was she of her new 
purpose. so impatient for her uncle's re- 
turn to carry itout. Sheplied Harriet with 
questions innumerable at breakfast, din- 
ner, and supper, until she had all the details 
of the project clearly mapped out in her 
mind. And when at night the lace vender 
gave an account of her day, and exhibited 
the twenty dollars in cash which she had 
taken in, spite of the hard times, even Mrs. 
Barrett was conquered, and admitted that 
there was a “fair show” for a good busi- 
ness in peddling laces. 

Harriet Williams’ visit had marked an 
era in Jenny’s life. From that day her 
purpose never flagged nor faltered, and 
when her uncle returned from New York 
he found her plans already so far matured 
that she was waiting only for his indorse- 
ment of her application toa well-known 
New York firm to receive from them a box 
of laces for her first venture. 

“What! you wrote to them yourself, 
Jenny, all alone? Nobody helped you?” 
said her uncle. 

“No, nobody helped me; and, what’s 
more, nobody knew it,” replied Jenny. 
‘*No, indeed,” said Mrs. Barrett. ‘She’s 
been a sly puss.” 

“J didn’t want you to laugh at me if 
they wrote back a saucy answer,” said 
Jenny. 

Mr. Barrett was astonished at the let- 
ter when Jenny showed it to him. The 
firm said that they knew Mr. Barrett by 
reputation well, and that if he would in- 
dorse his niece’s application, and deposit 
one hundred dollars with them as security, 
they would forward to her at once two 
hundred dollars’ worth of articles for her 
first venture. 

The truth was, little Jenny's clear-head- 
edness and common-seuse had stood her in 
good stead in the wording of her letter. 
It was short and to the point. It chanced 
to fall under the eye of the senior member 
of the firm. 

‘That woman’s’ got a business head on 
her shoulders,” he said. ‘You can trust 
her. Let her have a small stock, and try 
‘.” 

‘*Will you trust me, uncle, for the hun- 
dred dollars? Ill pay you good interest 
for it, and pay it back before the year’s 
up.” 

** Yes, I'll trust you,” he said; “but I 
don’t feel quite right about your starting 
off alone so.” 

‘“*You just let her go, father,” said Mrs. 
Barrett, who had become almost as much 
interested in the plan as Jenny herself; 
‘just let her go. If she doesn’t like it, 
she’s nothing to do but to come home. 
She won’t go far at first. She can easily 
tell if it suits her.” 

‘*It’ll suit me fast enough,” said the 
dauntless Jenny, “if I can only make it 
pay. That’s all my misgiving. But I 
don’t see why I shouldn’t do as well as 
Harriet Williams.” 

‘*You ought to do a hundred times bet- 
ter,” exclaimed Mrs. Barrett. ‘There 


didn’t much like her looks when she came 
up the yard that day.” 

“So vou think our Jenny is ‘taking,’ do 
you?” laughed Mr. Barrett. 

“Well, she might be more taking than 
that Williams girl and not be anything to 
boast of,” said Mrs. Barrett, who was 
afraid of making Jenny vain—an unneces- 
sary fear, for a modester, more unassum- 
ing little body never lived than Jenny was, 
spite of all her courage and ambition to 
see the world. 

“Taking,” however, was just the word 
to describe her; it was emphatically true 
of her whole manner and bearing ; she had 
the direct, outspoken ways of a child, with 
the self-reliance of a woman; a keen sense 
of humor too, and a love of nature which 
was a passion. ‘There could not be a bet- 
ter combination of traits for a woman who 
was to travel by herself. She was not 
pretty, but she had an honest face, frank 
blue eyes, a clear skin, a pleasant and 
ready smile—not a bad equipment to con- 
front the world with. 

And so Jenny set out on her travels. 
To Niagara first. Of that she meant to 
make sure, whatever happened. It was 
late in the season; but, spite of that, she 
had good luck in selling her laces at the 
hotels, also in the village. She was as- 
tonished at finding it so easy; and between 
her unexpected success in trade and her 
ecstasy in gazing at the Falls, her head 
was nearly turned. She wrote to her aunt 
every day, according to her promise, but 
her letters were little more than a series 
of exclamation points. From Niagara she 
went to Buffalo, having on her memoran- 
dum the names of several customers there, 
given to her by Harriet Williams, who had 
said, generously: 

‘Buffulo’s a first-rate place. You 
wouldn't think it would be, with all the 
stores there, but itis. Buffalo and Cleve- 
land are both splendid places, and I'll just 
tell you some of my best customers in 
both those places.” 

At Buffalo, Jenny had the great pleas- 
ure of remitting to the New York mer- 
chants almost the entire sum due them on 
her first consignment, and ordering a sec- 
ond. This also she did in such a clear, 
business-like way that the merchants be- 
came especially interested inher. She or- 
dered with discrimination and taste, mak- 
ing several new suggestions to them. 

‘This woman is a born trader,” said the 
senior partner. ‘You see if she doesn't 
work up a first-rate business ;”’ and he sent 
Jenny a commendatory letter, which, with 
great pride, she forwarded at once to her 
uncle. 

At the end of three months she had 
worked her way slowly home again. She 
had promised to be at home for Christmas, 
and she would not break her promise. 
But she was impatient to be off. The taste 
she had had of independence and travel 
had but whetted her appetite, and after 
two weeks’ holiday she set off again, this 
time going south as far as Nashville, and 
as far westas St. Louis. ‘The summer she 
spent in the northern lake States and in 
New England. She had a purpose in thus 
rapidly extending her circuits. She wished 
her aunt and uncle to grow so accustomed 
to her being at a great distance from them 
that they would not be startled at her plans 
for the following year. Jenny was re- 
solved that another year should see her in 
the Rocky Mountains. * Once there,” she 
said to herself, ‘‘I am sure I can keep on 
to California; but I won’t say anything 
about that at first.” 

Her relations with the New York house 
were now so assured that they trusted her 
with all she desired. She had but to tele- 
graph to them to have a box of such and 
such articles at any given point on a given 
day, and she always found it there await- 
ing her. Some of her most profitable 
business was in taking specific orders for 
articles too valuable for her to carry about 
in her boxes. These orders were instant- 
ly honored. 

It was past midsummer before Jenny 
succeeded in reaching her goal in the 
Rocky Mountains. It was the little water- 
ing-place of Manitou, in Colorado, at 
the foot of Pike’s Peak. She had trav- 
elled slowly, having found an astonish- 
ing demand for her goods in towns both 
large and small in Missouri and Kansas. 
But she was not too late for Manitou. Its 
four hotels and all its boarding-houses 
were crowded to overflowing. It had been 
one of the gayest seasons ever known 
there, and promised to last well into Sep- 
tember. 

It was the sixth day of Jenny’s stay at 
Manitou. Already the erect, energetic 
little figure, with its plain gray serge gown 
and broad hat, was well known by sight at 
the hotels; and already, as usual, Jenny 
had made friends among her patrons. 

There seemed a sort of magic in the way 
her confiding trust in everybody’s good- 
will disarmed the usual antagonism t0- 
ward peddlers. ‘That’s what I am—@ 
peddler !” she would say. ‘Some folks ask 
me why I don’t call myself something else 
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shortest. If people won't like me by that 
name, they won't by any.” 

A large party was setting off for the as- 
gent of Pike’s Peak. Little Jenny stood 
on the piazza, black morocco box in hand, 
watching them wistfully. She had just 
made a big sale of laces to one of the rich- 
est guests in the house, and she was think- 
ing to herself, 

‘Now, if only I knew somebody to go 
with, I could afford to hire a horse and go.” 

‘Look at the little lace girl,” said this 
lady to herhusband. ‘See how she wants 
to go too.” 

**Well, why shouldn’t she?” said he. 

**T don’t suppose she knows any one to go 
with,” replied his wife. 

**Nonsense!” said he; ‘anybody that 
wants to goes in these Pike’s Peak parties. 
That girl can take care of herself any- 
where. Ask her if she doesn’t want to go. 
I'l) make one of the guides wait for her.” 

“What!” exclaimed Jenny. ‘Just as I 
am? I haven’t got any other gown—except 


‘my black silk,” she added, shyly. 


‘I'll lend you a skirt. Come quick to 
wy room,” exclaimed Mrs. Sanders, while 
her husband beckoned to one of the guides. 
and sent him to the stable for another 
horse. Jenny thought she was ina dream. 
Before she fairly knew what had happened 
she was cantering off on a good pony, 
commended to the special care of the guide 
by kind Mr. Sanders, who had said: 

‘*Now remember, Mac, this young lady 
is a stranger here. She knows no one in 
the party. You look out for her, and 
bring her safe back.” 

“That I will, sir,” answered Mac, gaz- 
ing approvingly at Jenny's giowing face 
as she thanked Mr. Sanders. And then 
turning to him, she exclaimed, warmly, 

**And thank you, too, Mac, beforehand, 
for taking care of me.” 

It was a large party, but there was not 
a man or a woman in it who so keenly en- 

joyed the beauty of that wonderful upland 
path into the clouds as did Jenny Connard. 

As they reached plateau after plateau, 
with fresh outlooks over the plains, or 
glimpses down into grand ravines where 
pine-trees looked like bushes, tears of de- 
light filled Jenny's eyes. Noone spoke to 
her, but she did not think of feeling her- 
self alone. In describing the ascent after- 
ward, she said, 

I never once thought about being alone, 
any more than | should in heaven.” 

But as they neared the top Jenny began 
to feel strangely ill. Few persons can wi: h- 
out suffering breathe the rarefied air of 
fourteen thousand feet above sea-level, 
and to many it is dangerous. Poor little 
Jenny proved to be one of the latter class. 
Her head swam, a sickening sense of weak- 
ness overcame her. **Mac,” she called, 
faintiy, “I am afraid Iam”— and the next 
thing she knew she found herself lying on 
the floor of the Signal Service hut on the 
top of the Peak, her head on Mac’s knees, 
and some one pouring brandy down her 
throat. 

As she opened her eyes, the same swoon- 
ing sensation seized her again. ‘I must 
be dying,” thought Jenny, who had never 
in her life fainted. Her next thought was, 
**Who will see to sending the laces back ?— 
Will you please write down something for 
me?” she gasped to the stranger who was 
bending over her. ‘‘I am sure I must be 
dying.” 

“Oh, no. miss,” he said: ‘you are only 
faint.” 

But as he said it, Jenny sank off again 
into so much more serious a swoon that he 
was not sure. It was terrible. From one 
swoon into another she sank, unti! finally 
it was thought the wisest way to carry her 
out of the house and lay her on the ground. 
Here the wind revived her. 

‘*Please write,” she gasped. ‘*My name 
and my uncle’s are on a card in my purse.” 
(The wise little creature always carried 
these as a precaution in case of disaster.) 
“Please — tell— Mr. Sanders — box from 
Aiken & Wheeler’s—laces—will come—ex- 
press—to-morrow. Send back’ — and she 
was gone again. 

As she said the words ** Aiken & Wheel- 
er’s,”” the young man who was bending 
over her started, and muttered, ‘*By Jove, 
that’s strange!” 

*Do you know ‘em, 
Mac. 

The young man nodded. Then, speak- 
ing very loud, he said in Jenny’s ear, *'I be- 
long to that firm myself. I°ll see it’s all 
right.” 

A grateful look came into Jenny’s eves: 
she tried to smile, but had not strength; 
whiteness like death spread over her face, 
and her gasps for breath were fearful to 
see, 

“There is but one thing to do,” said Mac. 
“She can’t breathe this air; we must carry 
her down—even a few hundred feet lower 
down she may come to. I’veseen one lady 
this way before. You lead the horse, sir, 
and we'll carry her.” 

So, in the arms of two of the guides, the 
unconscious Jenny was carried down the 
path on which she had a few hours before 
set out with such gayety of heart. As 
Mac had predicted, she was relieved after 
ashort descent, so much so that she was 
able to sit on her horse, being steadied by 
his arm. and with Mac on one side, and her 
hew acquaintance on the other, with long 
intervals of rest, she was at last carried 
safely back to the hotel, only. however, to 

laid in her bed, from which she did not 
rise for many days. Her system had re- 
ceived a terrible shock, from which it did not 
easily rally. ‘The story of her illness and 
courage, and her touching attempt when 
she thought herself dying to secure the 
safety of the goods intrusted to her, spread 
through the hotel, and little Jenny found 
herself a heroine and the fashion. 

Mrs. Sanders took her at once under her 
Own charge. She felt herself responsible 
for the catastrophe; but before many days 
had passed she said to her husband: “Don’t 
ever tell me there isn’t such a thing as 
Providence again. That fine young fel- 
low that came down with Jenny off the 
Peak is head over ears in love with her— 

m perfectly sure of it. And he’s in 
Aiken & Wheeler's store, the very place 
she gets all her laces. Now don't you 
call that a Providence, that he should have 


sir?’ whispered 





been picked out to be the one she should 
have asked to write down about the laces? 
Ido. It’s just like a story in a book.” 

Which it was, and no mistake; for it 
was exactly as Mrs. Sanders said. Some- 
thing in the courageous, unselfish look on 
Jenny’s face, trying, in what she supposed 
to be her dying moments, to make sure 
that no one should suffer loss at her hands, 
sunk deep,into George Hillen’s mind. He 
could not leave off thinking of it; and 
when he saw Jenny’s pale face and lan- 
guid eyes light up with pleasure at 
sight of him, he thought to himself, ‘*She 
is as sweet as she is honest!” and the next 
thing was—Mrs. Sanders had not exagger- 
ated it in her colloquial phrase—he was 
over head and ears in love with her. And 
the next thing to that was—a wedding in 
the house of Jenny’s Uncle Barrett; and 
Jenny- the arch, loving, resolute little 
Jenny—saying to her husband as they 
were setting oft for New York, ‘*To think 
of your having married a lace peddler!”— 
Harper's Bazar. 


—_————_* oo 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

There always have been women of great 
accomplishments and strong talents for 
business in India. At this moment one of 
the best administered native States has been 
ruled during two generations by ladies—the 
successive Begums of Bhopal; many of the 
most ably managed of the great landed 
properties or zemindaris of Bengal are en- 
tirely in the hands of females; while, in 
commercial life, women conduct, through 
their agents, lucrative and complicated 
concerns. But the idea of giving girls a 
school education, as a necessary part of 
their training for life, did not penetrate to 
India until quite within our own days. 
The intellectual activity of Indian women 
is very keen, and it seems frequently to 
last longer in life than the mental energies 
of the men. ‘The intelligence of the In- 
dian women is certainly far in advance of 
their opportunities of obtaining school in- 
struction, and promises well for the edu- 
cation of the future.—/ndian Association 
Journal, 


The New York Tribune says: ‘There 
are 7,668,000 women in England and Wales 
who figure as wage-earners—a fact which 
would seem to indicate that the right to 
work at leasé is being granted to women 
with cheerful alacrity.” But until we 
know that these millions of women get 
fair wages for their work we may not 
know the secret of the ‘‘alacrity.” We 
do not believe that in England the relative 
pay of men and women is any more just 
than in America. We think that woman 
gets nearer a fair day’s wages fora fair 
day’s work here than in England. And 
yet here the difference between the pay of 
women and men, doing the same work, for 
which the former is as well adapted as the 
latter, is simply outrageous in most in- 
stances. How much worse, then, must be 
the condition of these nearly 8,000,000 sis- 
ters in Great Britain? It is toward the 
bettering of the condition of just this class 
of wage-earners that the woman suffrage 
party is laboring. Every man should at 
least inform himself of the real aims and 
objects of the party.—Buffalo Telegraph. 


Let it not be supposed that the intro- 
duction of women physicians in Boston is 
a wholly modern innovation. To John 
Eliot, the famous apostle to the Indians, 
“it was an extreme satisfaction that his 
wife had attained unto a considerable skill 
in physick and chyrurgery, which enabled 
her to dispense many safe, good, and use- 
ful medicines unto the poor that had ocea- 
sion for them; and some hundreds of sick 
and weak and maimed people owed praises 
to God for the benefit which therein they 
freely received of her.” In those days 
there was no Massachusetts Medical Socie- 
ty to which Mrs. Eliot could be admitted, 
but she did not need this prestige to com- 
mand influence and success. It is worthy 
of note that her ministry, healing the 
body, happily seconded her husband's ef- 
forts to heal the soul. Thus, New Eng- 
land’s quaint chronicler tells us that, Mr. 
Eliot ‘‘once having delivered something in 
his ministry which displeased one of his 
hearers, the man did passionately abuse 
him for it, and this both with speeches and 
with writings that reviled him. Yet it 
happening not long after that this man 
gave himself a very dangerous wound, Mr. 
Eliot immediately sends his wife to cure 
him; who did accordingly. When the 
man was well, he came to thank her; but 
she took no rewards; and this good man 
made him stay and eat with him, taking 
no notice of all the calumnies with which 
he had loaded him; but by this carriage 
he mollified and conquered the stomach of 
his reviler.”’"—Christian Register. 


The Superior Council of Publie Instruc- 
tion, in France, has been considering the 
higher education of girls in State schools. 
The results of its labors are now before the 
world in a decree instituting a number of 
high schools, which are to be called lycées, 
like those for boys, and are to be managed 
in exactly the same manner. Many a Repub- 
lican who professes to abhor clerical educa- 
tion sends his son to a lyceé, but puts his 
daughter to one of the schools of the Sacré 


Ceur ; or, if not, at a private school whose 
mistress boasts on her prospectus that she 
was educated at the Convent des Oiseaux, 
and that references to the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of the province have been kindly 
permitted by his eminence. ‘The excuse 
for this inconsistency, when uxorial coer- 
cion was not pleaded, has been said till 
now to lie in the circumstance that there 
were no good high schools for girls in 
France; and it is this reproach which the 
Republican government is going to try 
and wipe off by its creation of girl’s lycées. 
The scheme of these establishments has 
been four years in course of elaboration. 
When the Republicans came regularly into 
power after the accession of M. Grévy, it 
occurred to them that it was absurd to go 
on secularizing the schools for boys if no 
endeavor were made at the same time to 
provide undenominational education in eve- 
ry degree for girls. ‘lo bring up the rising 
generation of Frenchmen in ideas antago- 
nistic to Vaticanism, while their sisters 
and their future wives were being trained 
in the strictest doctrines of Rome, was a 
thing that seemed to promise only confu- 
sion in coming times, and accordingly, the 
Superior Council of Public Instruction re- 
ceived legislative powers to prepare a na- 
tional project for the secondary education 
of girls.—N. Y. Independent. 
a ee 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from qeeatton, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mi-- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his. suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English. with fu'l directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyrgs, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
35—19teow 
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CaTARRH 1s a constitutional disease. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is a constitutional remedy. It cures 


catarrh. Give ita trial. 
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tut BEST THING KNOWN Fo 
WASHING«*"BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. é PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





A B8tatement of their Rights, Privileges, and Diaabili- 
ties—especially as they are different from those of 
men—in matters of Personal Rights, of Business, 
and of the acquisition, and disposal of 
Property. 

By HENRY H. SPRAGUE. 
“It is extremely valuable, and we recommend every 
woman who wishes to know her exact position as a 
citizen in regard to all personal rights, privileges, and 
disabilities, to get and read this brief treatise of sev- 
enty pages.”’— Woman's Journal. 
1 vol. 70 pages. Cloth, 75 cents. 


W. B. CLARKE & CARRUTH, 
340 Washington St. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 


It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and EleventhSt., Washington, D. C. 


THE SONG GREETING. 
By L. 0. EMERSON. 
For Hicgu anv NoRMAL ScHooLs, ACADEMIES, SEM- 
INARIES AND COLLEGES. 

A book of 160 large octavo pages, containing 
82 harmonized songs of the highest character 
both in words and music; also Vocal Exercises and 
Solfeggios, and directions for Vocal Culture. The 
publishers are confident that this will be a most satis- 
factory book. 

Send 60 cents (the retail price) for specimen copy, 
$6 00 per dozen. 


y 
CHILDREN’S SONGS 
AND HOW TO SING THEM. 

For Common Scuoois. Endorsed by Christine 
Nilsson, Theo. Thomas and others. Any school mu- 
sic teacher will be at once captivated by the charming, 
genial character of the songs, which are 84 in number, 

By WM. L. TOMLINS. 
Teacher's Edition, 75 cts., 87 20 per dozen. 
Scholar's Edition, 50 cts,, 83 00 per dozen, 


DOW'S COLLECTION 
RESPONSES AND SENTENCES 
FOR CHURCH SERVICE. 

By HOWAKD M. DOW. 

Just the book needed by every choir that has short 
anthems or sentences to sing. A fine collection of 79 
such pieces, Highly approved by those who have ex- 
amined it. Price 80 cts., $7 20 dozen. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSOUON & CO., Boston. 
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NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritnxble hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,”’ says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paperbinding . . .. .« $® 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 





Our Littl Ones and the Nursery, 


A most appropriate 
« and acceptable present 
for any little one is a 
year’s subscription to 
this brightest gem of 
juvenile literature, 
standing to-day without 
a peer in the world. 
Specimen copy free. 
For sale by Newsdealers 
Agents wanted. 
One year, $1.50. Single Coples, 15 cts. 
"Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


















VOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


7 OF 
Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St, 
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THE GREAT CHINA TEA | 


remiums to those forming clubs for the sale 
of their SAS and COFFERS, Dinner, Tea 
Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, etc. WHITE TEA 
SETS of 46 and Oe pieces with S10 & $12 orders. 
SECORATED TEA SETS of 44 & 56 pieces 
with $15 and $18 orders. STEM WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD 
BAND or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44pieces or 
White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club_ Book containing a complete 
Premium & Price List, THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO, 


ato STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











* 
20 Hidden Name 
lOc, 6 pks. 50c. (your name 
hidden by hand holdin; 

bouquet of flowers, &c.) &@ New Imported, 

letely b d Chromos with name, 





l5e., 4 packs 50c. (not the cheap embossed edge 
Rad vertised by others for 0c.) Agents New Sam- 
ple Book, Premium List and Price List FREE with each order. 
Address U. 8. CARD O0., CENTERBROOK, CONN. 


ee A] Ago I had lost my hair, and was 
EIGHT | completely bald. 1 had used vari- 
MONTHS | ous so-called remedies, but none 
a did me any good until I used 
CACTUS BALM. I have used 6 bottles in all, and 


I now havea good head of hair about 8 inches long, 
thick, glossy, and of natural color.” 








ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS. | 


The unrivalled Alpha Under- 
garments are made from ribbed 
fabrics of all Wool, in White 
and Scarlet; from Wool and 
Cotton, mixed, and from all 
Cotton. 

Warranted best quality of 
Material, Perfection of Fit, 
Workmanship and unusual du- 
rability 

Descriptive Cuireular, Price 
List, &c., will be sent on receipt 
of address and 2-cent stamp, 

The genuine “Alpha” gar- 
ment can be procured only of 
the Patentee and Manu- 
facturer. 


MRS. SUSAN 'T. CONVERSE, 


Woburn, Mass. 


CACTUS BALM. 


Ore BALM is nota greasy, dirty mess, but is 
clean, pure and wholesome. It has been in use 
during the past four years in Boston and vicinity, and 
has won golden opinions from the thousands who have 
tested, tried and proved its virtues. CACTUS BALM 
is conceded to be ‘a HAIR GROWER and PREVEN- 
TIVE of PREMATURE BALDNESS.” Unsur- 
passed as “A DRESSING FOR THE HAIR,” “A 
SURE CURE FOR SALT RHEUM and other 
ECZEMAS” and the ‘‘best preparation for the Hair, 
Scalp or Skin that the ingenuity of man has yet dis- 
covered.” 

In response to many requests it is now put in market 
in 10 cent, 50 cent and $1 packages, and is for sale at 
retail by the leading druggists and hair dressers and at 


wholesale by 
WEEKS & POTTER, 
CARTER, HARRIS & HAWLEY, 
GILMAN BROS., 
SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., 
CUTLER BROS. & CO., 
RUST, BROS. & BIRD, &e., &e. 
SMITH BROs., Proprietors, 
349 Washington Street. 


THE 
RIVAL BELT & STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


A most convenient and comfortable SAFETY BELT 
and STOCKING SUPPORTER. By a simple ar- 
rangement over the hips, the support of the stocking 
as evenly divided and made imperceptible. No pres- 
SURE AT THE WAIST. Sent by mail on receipt of 50 
cents. AGENTS WANTED. Address 

A. B. FOSTER, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Cream, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents, All the luxuriesand delicacies 




















Mrs. 8. REMICK, Hyde Park, Mass. 


of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence: 


474 Columbue Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Street. 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted, 


SARAH A. COLBY. 





ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





DR. LUCY W. TUCE, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, ° 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her ‘Retreat’ at South 
Weymouth, where Invalids wishing to spend the fall 
and winter months can be accommodated with home 
comforts with or withont medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal ou rters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, nals, Syringes, &c., can 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 

Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu- 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore per Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 

128 Second Avenue, New York. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 
Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 
Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, including 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 
A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 

504 East Broadway, South Boston. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 
oo announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 











Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. A three 

years graded course of instruction is given during 

Winter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 

and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 

Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


SWARTHMORE OOLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Also a Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulne-», Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 
1884, Apply early to ensure admission. For Cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 
+ A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 

+, Pa. 


; | NEW BOOK. Contains illus 
ensington trations and plain instructions for all 
|the stitches. Describes 70 rLowERs; 


. |telle how each is worked; what material 
m rol Cry ane stitches to use; GIVES THE PROPER 
AND coors for the petals, stamens, leaves, 

















stems, &c. of each flower; tells now 

TO TRIM AND FINISH; how to line, press 

é 0 ors and wash Fancy Work; what colors 

TRATED. Price by mail, 35c. Agents 

wanted. 

for Crazy Patetwork. New Book, Gives full 
instructions. “ape sized squares. 

Se. 

NEW SAMPLE BOOK OF STAMPING 
PATTERNS, Shows over esigns (or 
entire and gives instruction for stamping that will 
not rub. Price, 
for stamping on Plush, Velvet, &c. workl pat- 
terns, Flowers, Sprigs, Vines, Kittens, Owls, Roses, Daisies, 
Embroidery, and for Kensington anp Lustro Pauytine. 

Powder, Pad and Sample Book described above, all for 
Stamping Patterns at wholesale. . 

T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 
either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol 





prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


look best together, &c.; FINELY ILLUs- 
of Flowers. 125 NEW ZrircHEs 
stitches. Price, Ten pages of. 
300 
every branch of embroidery. Shows each des! 
New Stamping Outfit. Contains fall instructions 
ore. for Kensington, Outline, Ribbon, Arrasene and other 
$1.00. All three Books and Outfit for, $1.60, 
Send six cents ter postage and 
receive free, acostly box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 
utely sure. At once address TruE & Co., Augusta, Me, 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN ENG- 
LA 





(Concluded from First Page.) 

So far, greater difficulty has been met 
in applying co-operation to production 
than to distribution. Co-operative manu- 
facturing and farming have not been so 
brilliant 4 successful as the co-operative 
store. ood many efforts have been 
made x, this direction, and a certain meas- 
ure of success been. attained. But the 
technical system required to conciliate ef- 
ficiency of \management and the united 
interest of all concerned has not been so 
completely worked out. Different modes 
have been tried for securing these ends, 
and each step has been in the direction of 
widening the circle of interests, so as to 
include all concerned, shareholders, mana- 
gers, workpeople, and lastly the custom- 
ers or purchasers of the produce. 

A step toward co-operative production 
has been taken by many manufacturers by 
allowing a percentage to be divided among 
the workmen in addition to their wages. 
In Mr. Taylor's opening address to the 
Congress, he cited the testimony of sever- 
al such, both in England and on the Con- 
tinent, as to the beneficial results of this 
course. 

The successful organization of co-opera- 
tive production is evidently the next step 
to be accomplished. It is the text for dis- 
cussion at all conferences and meetings. 
The reason for this is a curious exemplifi- 
cation of how one step in progress leads 
up to another. One great motive which 
impels co-operators in this direction is the 
need of finding profitable investment for 
the surplus capital of the stores. ‘There 
have accumulated in the possession of the 
large retail stores,and of the **Wholesale,” 
considerable amounts of capital beyond 
what they require in their business. This 
must either be returned in small amounts 
to the shareholders or put to profitable 
use. Apparently the owners prefer to re- 
gard the store as a savings bank for their 
collective earnings, rather than to make 
small individual investments. 

So far, the efforts at production do not 
seem to be so fully satisfactory as to in- 
spire the confidence needed to call this 
capital into active employment. 

t is, however, satisfactory to find that 
the pressure for an extension of the prin- 
ciple comes from the embarrass de rich- 
esse caused by its successful working in 
its lowest grade of application. 

While the success of co-operation is a 
matter of interest to all as a factor in the 
solution of the problem of poverty, it has 
an especial interest for women. It implies 

a substitution of a common interest and 
effort for cpareemen and antagonism in 
business. Such a change would be emi- 
nently favorable to the work of women. 

So long as business is only a limited and 
legalized warfare, so long as keenness of 
competition weans in one way or another 
“the right of the strongest’’ to make use 
of the weaker; so long women, who are 
essentially non-combatants, will be at a 
disadvantage. ‘The more business becomes 
aunion instead of a war of interests, the 
more effective 1 member of the business 
world will woman become. 

Women are recognized as members in 
co-operative stores, they are shareholders, 
and as such voters inthe management. It 
is strange that so few of those who come 
forward as champions of the family rec- 
ognize that one of the great dangers which 
at present ‘threaten the home,” to use a 
common expression, is the increasing dif- 
ficulty of carrying the burden of work 
which, in our complex modern life, loads 
it down. 

They can not conceive of a woman as a 
satisfactory wife and mother. unless she 
be also head cook and laundress, market- 
er, governess, dressmaker, etc., that is, un- 
less she carry on a dozen different trades 
on a small scale in connection with her 
domestic relations. 

If the needs of the home couid be met 
without the personal participation of the 
mother in the details of these processes, its 
higher interests would certainly gain by 
her freedom from absorbing and harass- 
ing minutiz. The whole spirit of the co- 
operative movement, which is to recognize 
the claim of every one who contributes to 
the success of an undertaking, to a share 
in its profits, would ensure such a recog- 
nition of her rights. 

It would seem to be by the farther ex- 
tension of co-operation that the solution 
of the problem of the conciliation of do- 
mestic life with the industrial independ- 
ence of women must be brought about. 

When the second step. co-operative pro- 
duction, shall have been accomplished, a 
third will present itself, which will doubt- 
less also be successfully dealt with. This 
is the application of co-operation to do- 
mestic work, so that much of the labor of 
the household shall be done by outside or- 
ganizations, to the immense gain of do- 
mestic life. 
> +- —————— 
LETTER FROM TENNESSEE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Resting and reading the JOURNAL this 
morning, I was strack with the familiar 
names of three women whom I delight to 
honor, and all recalled reminiscences of 
the past, of experiences so diverse in this 
wide-reaching Union, that I am fain to give 
them—all showing, as they do, how ex- 
tended our work has been. is, and how 
much wider it will be. 

In the spring of 1879 I was preparing a 
bill for presentation to our State Conven- 
tion of Louisiana, then about to convene. 
Three women in the city alone endorsed 
my views. Two were Mrs. Dr. Kretinge, 
a niece of Dr. Clemence Lozier, and Dr. 
Mary Mun,—these two were Northern 
women, practising medicine in New Or- 
leans. The other was Miss Caroline E. 
Merrick, now President of the Louisiana 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
We were writing up articles on the ques- 
tion, calling attention to the movement. 











One day I I received my paper, and in it I read 
a letter so brave and strong, signed Emily 
T. Collins, that I instantly wrote to her 
at Ponchatoula, her home in Louisiana, to 
come to the city as my guest, and let us 
talk together. She cameina few days, and 
life for me took ona wider view. Hope 
rose, to faint no more in this life. My 
brave old friend, when Emily Peltier, had 
presented the very first petition for wom- 
an suffrage in New York, and our three 
days’ talk was a soul and heart communion. 
I listened and learned from her teachings 
as I have from no other, and she was wy 
inspiration throughout my work before that 
convention which finally incorporated in 
its new constitution a clause giving women 
the power of holding any school office in 
the State, from State superintendent down. 

Since then, Mrs. Collins has lived in 
Hartford, and was one of our speakers in 
that city in 1880, when I was ber guest, as 
she had been mine, in the charming home 
of her son, Dr. Peltier. Her reminiscences 
of the work are always charming, and her 
mind is fresh and vigorous as any man’s 
ever was. I feel proud when [ see such 
women, over sixty years of age, bringing 
all their well-garnered powers to ‘“‘free- 
dom’s fight,” the noblest ever fought, the 
unshackling of the human mind from the 
ages of cramping and killing it has endur- 
ed in women. 

The name of Clara Neymann, she so 
brave, so bright, so gifted, giving al! her 
faculties to women’s cause, recalled our 
trips together over the Nebraska prairies 


when we made the thirty-eight miles in a | 


carriage across the country, in the brief 
space of four hours, to keep an appoint- 
ment made by Clara Bewick Colby, to 
speak at ‘Tecumseh in the evening, and be 
with her in Beatrice at two the following 
day. All things, like the ‘‘plans of mice 
and men,” went “‘agley,” until we had 
only four hours to come in, when the tele- 
gram came; but we made the journey, and 
entered the opera house at half-past two, 
where the brave lady was holding the au- 
dience until we came. As soon as I had 
finished my address, I left my charming 
German friend to finish hers, while I en- 
tered a waiting vehicle and rode twelve 
miles further to speak at Blue Springs at 
night. 

Well do I recall an occurrence in which 
she bore a part. She was to speak toa 
body of foreigners in a Jittle town, in her 
own language. On the day following, she 
stood before me, her sweet face glowing 
and paling, as she told me how the Ger- 
mans scorned the plea we women made, 
after they had been made so welcome to 
our land. ‘But why,” she cried, ‘tshould 
[ complain of this, when native Americans 
sneer at such as you and Lucy Stone, Mrs. 
Holmes, Mrs. Wallace and Mrs. Sewall?” 

Next comes my bonne camarade, Lillie 
Devereux Blake, with whom I stood before 
the General Assembly in New York, when 
the school bill was gained. How brave 
and loyal she has been, how dauntless her 
courage, how inspiring her energy! Re- 
senting every invasion, fighting in every 
trench, or mounting every barricade, with 
a spirit as strong as ever fired a warrior 
on the field of battle. Indeed, the women 
of New York little know how long and 
arduous her labors have been for them. 

When I sat in the W. C. T. U. Conven- 
tion in St. Louis, last month, my soul went 
back dreaming of the old days; I saw the 
marshalled array of women who had been 
the sappers and miners, the leaders of ad- 
vance armies,—the dauntless Lucretia 
Mott, sweet and gentle as a lamb, brave as 
a Nemzan lion; Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
jn her early womanly beanty; Lucey 
Stone, whose voice might have charmed 
the fiends to listen; Susan B. Anthony, 
who never feared to face a wrong to wom- 
an; Matilda Josslyn Gage, and all the old 
workers whose names are dear, but whose 
faces my living eyes had never seen. And 
as the vote. for suffrage was offered and 
passed with a general Aye, and but two 
dissenting voices, I rose to my feet and 
looked back over the crowd of women. 
They came from every State and Ter- 
ritory, thirty-eight from the South; and as 
I listened, I felt a sense of solemn joy; 
for the hour of our deliverance did in- 
deed seem nearer than ever before; and 
the old prophetic dreams of my girlhood 
were about to be realized. 

God is working out the great problem 
through His human instruments with a ce- 
lerity that mocks our puny calculations, 


and the next four years will be a mighty | 


four in results no man can calculate, no 
pen foretell. 

In this State I am working in the cause 
of Prohibition. We are asking a Consti- 
tutional Prohibition Amendment for our 
State, and it is almost as hard to rouse the 
women in this direction as it was in the 
early days to rouse the Northern women 
to the need of the ballot. 

I find men, many of the educated and 
advanced thinkers, anxious for the ballot 
for women. 

Northern women are coming into the 
South in every State, speaking for temper- 
ance, and everywhere cordially welcomed. 











The apreres in political parties will af- 
fect many things, and one is the negro, in 
showing him that nothing in any change 
of political parties for President will in 
any way affect his freedom. ‘The idea pre- 
vails among many of them that a Demo- 
cratic President means slavery to them. 
Many boys born and grown up since the 
war are horrified to hear that negroes were 
ever bought and sold, and separated from 
each other. 

A sort of epidemic of reading ‘*Uncle 
Tom's Cabin” seems to prevail now, just 
as it did in the North when that book was 
first issued. ‘The laws and regulations of 
this section excluded it then, and many 
men are reading it for the first time. Iam 
fain to believe that this election will work 
changes for woman's benefit, and who 
shall say that a mighty living issue such 
as universal enfranchisement of women 
will not be taken up by a great party in 
1888, and, weeded of many vicious ele- 
ments, this living issue will roll the car of 
progress centuries ahead? 

This is woman’s century of struggle, 
heartache, and pain, the St. John of the 
coming Christ century, the glorious “yet 
to be.” ELIZABETH L, SAXON. 

Memphis, Nov. 11, 1884. 

—— 


OUR HERALD’S LRAFLETS., 


The following leaflets can be had at $1 
per thousand, less the postage, by address- 
ing Helen M. Gougar, Lafayette, Ind. 


BY HELEN M. GOUGAR. 
Short Answers to Popular Objections. 
Some of the Idiots. 
*T Have All the Rights I Want.” 
Plan of Work. 
“A Bit of History,” 


BY VIRGINIA BURTON. 


Do the Teachers of St. Paul Oppose Woman 
Suffrage ? 
BY HON. W. D. WALLACE 
Will Woman Suffrage Destroy the Home? 
How Man Has Represented Woman. 
Do Women Want the Ballot? 
The Inconsistencies of our Opponents. 


BOOKLET OF SONG. 

Thirty-two Woman Suffrage Songs, arranged 
to familiar tunes, by L. May Wheeler: $150 
per dozen. Can be had by addressing Our Her- 
ALD. 

—————=¢oo— 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


The latest music "from Oliver Ditson & 
Co.: **The River of Years,”’ song, words 
by Mike Beverly, music by Theo. Marzials; 
“Baby Learning How to Walk,” son 
W.H. Fuller and R. E. Lawson; owned 
Language Shall I Borrow?” by Wagner, 
adapted by N. C. Burnah; ‘*Mamma’s 
Darling Babies,” and ‘She Doesn’t Know 
Chicken from Turkey,” two songs by Jno. 
E. Masters, M. D.; ‘“lhe Press Gang” 
(a tale of the sea), by Michael Watson; 

“Serenade,” song, by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin; ‘‘Alma Redemptoris Mater,” soprano 
sulo and quartet, by A. J. Davis; ‘*To- 
night let my Baby Rest,” by M A. Nicho- 
las, music by A. M. R. Barnetti. 





Mr. E. W. Tyler, Boston manager for 
Messrs. Knabe & Co., gave last evening 


at the new warerooms which he has just 
taken at 178 ‘“remont Street, a very pleas- 
ant soirée d invitation for musical people 
and members of the press. The beautiful 
Knabe piano-fortes again showed the fine 
full tones of their even and sympathetic 
scale, but special prominence was given to 
concerted music in the brief, pleasant 
programme which has been provided. ‘This 
Beethoven Club, Mr. Bendix and Mr. 
Orth, bore each their strong part in the 
programme, and Mr. Tyler’s réle of best 
was genially carried out. — Advertiser, 
Nov.’ 4. 





——o-o-o—___—__—_—_—_—_- 


The Woman’s Department of the New 
Orleans Exposition is said to promise fine- 


ly. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, No. 74 Boylston 8t., Sunday, Nov. 23, 3 
P. M. Speaker: Mra. Abby W. May. 

N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, Nov. 24, 3.30 
P. M., Rev. James F. Clarke will speak on “Political 
Education for Women.” 














For Sale.—A profitable business for a woman who 
has $10,000 to invest. Address Box 788 New York, 
N.Y. 





Wanted.—Ladies to learn Mrs, A. B. Stearns’ im- 
proved system of dresscutting by actual measurement, 
taught by the inventor, at 499 Washington St., near 
Winter. Patterns cut to test its merits. 





Woman’s Congress.—Sets of the WoMan’s 
JOURNAL containing the papers read at the Woman’s 
Congress in Philadelphia, in 1876, will be sent to any 
address on receipt of fifty cents. 





For Your Children.—Subscribe for The Little 
Christian, the brightest and best paper for the price 
in the country. 8 paeeee free. L. Hastines, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, ° 


Elocutionist and Reader.— Walter K. Fobes, 
author of “Elocution Simplified,” has removed to 
149 A Tremont, corner West Street. Send for terms 
for lessons or readings. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (eighteenth) school-year begins September 
23, 1884. ° 








Plymouth, Massachusetts. 





“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL SEM- 


INARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., IIL) tells how students with small means 
can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gain a col- 
legate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL, 


Willow Brook Farm, Oxford, Me. 


Delightfully situated in a most healthful region. All 
the comforts and indulgences of home life with acad- 
emical advantages, including music and painting. 
Special care given to delicate or invalid pupils, for 
whom study will be made easy, attractive and enter- 
taining. Address Miss MARY F. HOLMES, 

Oxford, Me. 








SPRINGER BRO’S. 


CLOAK 


Having added to our Wholesale Est 


hOch 





Wholesale 
and Retail. 


CLOAKS 


ta NEW and SPACIOUS RETAIL DEPARTMENT, we 


shall keep constantly on hand every variety of LADIES’ OUTSIDE GAKMENTS, in all the latest styles, 


and most desirable fabrics. 


Ladies are especially invited to examine our Stock. 


Good attention 


and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. Manufacturing Facilities Un- 


SPRINCER BROTHERS, 


Chauncy Street, Essex Street, and Harrison Avenue, 
One Block from Washington Street. 
Easily accessible by horse cars, and ample accommodations for private carriages. 


surpassed, 








The Springfield Rep ublican is, in our view, the near- 
est a perfect newspaper printed in New England or else- 
where.— Belfast (Me.) Progressive Age. 


The Paper 


FOR THE FAMILY, 
FOR THE BUSINESS MAN, 
FOR THE FARMER, 
FOR ALL CLASSES. 


THE 
Springfield Republican, 


Comprehensive, Compact, Varied, Inter- 
esting, Entertaining, Improving and 


FULL OF NEWS. 


Able Editorial Articles, Literary News, and 
Reviews, Foreign and Domestic Correspon- 
dence, Original Stories, Poetry, Sermons, 
Religious News, Mechanical and Scientific 
Notes, Dramatic and Sporting Interests, an 
Agricultural Department, a Corner for the 
Young Folks. These and other features make 
The Republicana 


POPULAR FAMILY JOURNAL 


Among New Englanders at home and abroad 
Send for a free Sample Copy, or make atrial 
subscription to the 


INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER, 


An advocate of Honest Government, Sound 
Money, and a Reduction of Federal Taxation, 
for the protection of all classes, 


THE DAILY REPUBLICAN 


Contains the best and fullest reports of the local news 
of Western Massachusetts and adjoining territory to 
be found anywhere, a careful daily review of New 
England news, and the general telegraph news of the 
Associated Press conveniently classified and arranged 
and supplemented by special dispatches. Its editorial 
page is bright and interesting, touching all matters of 
public concern in a broad and progressive spirit, its 
correspondence is rich in desirable information and 
comment, and its miscellaneous reading is chosen to 
suit all worthy tastes. 


THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN 


Has each week a Sermon, a new short Story, the latest 
Dramatic and Sporting News, a Department for Chil- 
dren, a variety of Local and General News, Letters, 
etc. etc. The Boston Journal says, “It is a nearer 
approach to what a Sunday newspaper should be than 
any paper published on this day in New England.” 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN 


Gives a thorough Review of the News of the Week 
with a selection of the best matter that has appeared 
in the Daily issues. It is edited with great pains 
and presents in a comparatively small space a remark- 
able assortment of valuable and entertaining reading. 
It has a special department for farmers and their fami- 
lies, and is an excellent paper for the home circle of 
the Yankee on his native soil or in exile. 


SUBSCRIPTION : Daily, 75 cents a month, $9 a year; 
Sunday, 5 cents a copy, $2a year; Weekly, 2 cents a 
copy, $1 50 a year. 

LIBERAL REDUCTION TO CLUBS FOR THE WEEKLY. 

Commission to Local Agents. 

Address 
THE REPUBLICAN, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


REMOVAL. 
E. W. TYLER, 


Agent for the celebrated 


KNAB 


PIANOFORTES, 


Has removed to the capacious store, 


| 178 Tremont Street, 


where he willbe pleased to show a fine assortment of 
Grand, Upright and meats Pianos to any one ——— 
to purchase a First-Class Instrument at a reaso 

pr [ate hg Pianos to Reat. Tuning orders promptly at 


H. L. HASTINGS, 


BOOKS, 
47 - CORNHILL - 47 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with specia and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and vy -two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laborato useum and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. . L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


CONSUME TION: I 


have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its 
gutenie of cases of the worst kind and of long 8° ending 
have beencured. Indeed, so al is my faith in its efficacy 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on iedlenenn, toany sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P. O. address. DR, T, A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥, 
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Hewins & ‘Hollis, 


OUTFITTERS, 
Importers and Retailers of 


Men’s F ishi 
en’s Furnishings, 
PuHILurrs’ Bur_pine, 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


‘SPECIALTIES. 
SMEDLEY’S, 
CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S, 
MORLEY’S and 
ALLEN SOLLY & CO.’S 


Underwear. 
Scotch, Lambs’ Wool & Heavy Silk Shirts 
and Drawers. 
THE NEW ENSICN SCARF. 


FOR LADIES. 


Allen Solly & Co.’s fine all-cotton Under- 
vests and Drawers, Scotch Shawls, Lambs’ 
Wool Spencers and Petticoats from the Shet- 
land Islands, Dent’s London Made Driving 
Gauntlets. 

N. B. The stock of Reynier’s Dog- 
skin Gioves is being closed out at 
a large discount. 


Hamilton Place is directly opposite Park 
Street Church. 


LADIES 


WHITTEMORE’S BON-TON POLISH 
will not harden, crack and spoil your 
shoes, but positively SOFTENS and 
PRESERVES the leather, giving it a 
nice DURABLE lustre and a_ beautiful 
BLACK color. Try it and be convinced. 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by 


HENRY H. TUTTLE & CO., 


Importers and Dealers in 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES, 


435 WASHINCTON STREET, 
COR. WINTER, BOSTON. 


ST. JAMES HOTEL, 


No. 118 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


The only Strict.y TEMPERANCE Hore. in Chi- 
cago. Centrally located—within three Blocks of 
HerRsHeEY HALL, where the Annual Convention of the 
AMERICAN WoMAN’S SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION will 
meet Nov. 19 and 20. Delegates to the above Con- 
vention will be entertained at $1 50 to $2 00 per day. 

B. M. DAVENPORT. 


ong ypesenfeeenjeeentreeentye 


Lot of Brass-trimmed Curtain Poles 
(Ebony, Cherry, Ash and Walnut) 


complete at 
50c. 


COLDTHWAIT BROS., 
569 Washington Street, 
Second stairs south of new Adams House. 


GOLD, SILVER & NICKEL PLATING 


A Useful Trade, Easily Learned. 


—— 
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pat ae 
PRICE $3.50, sucrs.'s meet fone felt 
Ra EE RE ND 


portable PLATING AP- 
PARATUS, with whieh anyone can do the finest 
ualitv of Gold, Silver and Nickel Piatas | on 
atches, Chains, Kings Kaives, Forks, 4 
Spoons, i have made the a € low-priced = 
consisting of Tank, lined with ‘Acid-Proof Cement, 
Three Cells of Rattery that will depusit 30 
any weighie of metal a day, Hanging Bars 
tre,Gold Solution, one quart ef Silver So- 
lotion and half a gallon of Nickel. Also a Box 
of Bright Lustre,that will give the metal the bright 
and lustroux appearance of finished work. 
Remember, these solutions are not exhausjed, but will 
PLATE any number of articles if Se simple B Book 
of instructions ie followed, An e can do it. 
A Wo s Work. FOR FIFTY "CENTS EX- 
TRA wil “end Six Chains or Rings that can be 
Gold Plated and an for Two Dollars more than 
the whole Gry cost. Our book, “GOLU AND SILVER 
FOR THE PE DPLED which offers unrivaled in- 
ducements to all, together with a Silver-Plated 
Scarf-Pin-—done with one ot these sets—wil) be sent 
FREE og gray A this is a practical outfit and I 
wi'l warrant it, or can returned at my ex- 
pense. Will be wa O D.if desired, upon receipt 
of #1 50, balance to be collected when epvere’ 
Next size outfit. with Tank, 12x10x6, only 85. Try it. 
Profits. over 300 per cent. Book, with Scart- 
Pin, Free. Address 
FREDERICK LOWEY, 
_ 96 & 98 Fulton ‘St., New York. 


C. H. ‘SIMONDS & co. ‘PRINTERS, . 50 BROMFIELD ‘st. 
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